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When Grandpa 
Went to the Fair 


ERE on this page are picture 
mementoes of great fairs of 
yesteryear. Judged by the 

standards of their own times, all of 
them were mighty spectacles — 
massive tributes to man’s growth, 
progress, deveiopment, and achieve- 
eR ments. Yet because mankind’s amaz- 
& Saekese . we . ing inventive resourcefulness has 
Et i . ss been manifesting itself at an ever- 
Sos $ increasing pace in our own time, the 
npenapanses won om re displays that took Grandpa’s breath 
away all pale beside the wonders at 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939. 

(See pages 14 and 15.) 


Beiow: interior of the famous Crystal Palace Exposition, held in London in 1851. 
In the words of Prince Albert, this was “to give a living picture of the point of 
development at which mankind has arrived.” Above: New York City’s copy of 1853. 
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Tis eat Be. 


Above: the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition, San Francisco, 1915. Below: 
the World’s Columbian Exposition held 
in Chicago in 1893, the “White City.” 

The Eiffel Tower, one of the most famil- - remem enn 

iar landmarks of Paris, was built for the : 

Paris Exposition of 1889. Below, it is 

lighted up for the 1937 Exposition. 
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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 43 and give vourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. “Well, there’s fortitude and fortitude,” said the old-timer, “but it’s 
a funny thing Briggs didn’t know Peabody’s calm was caused by” (p. 33) 
(1) the kind of tobacco he chewed (3) his knowledge that the Parsnip 
(2) ignorance of his peril country isn’t dangerous 
(4) contempt for death 
2. The star masterpieces at the San Francisco fair were sent, after due 
consideration of the California climate by (p. 25-E) 
(1) Grover Whalen (3) the Italian government 
(2) the Spanish government (4) Walt Disney 
3. Rubber-base paint, used on World of Tomorrow outdoor murals, was 
designed to be used as paint backgrounds for (p. 26-E) 
(1) the animals in the zoo (3) the fish in the Aquarium 
(2) the WPA theater (4) outdoor gardens at Treasure 
Island 
4. $25,000,000 was recently lent to China for the purchase of supplies 
by (p. 17-S) 
(1) the Russian leader, Stalin (3) distant relatives of the Mikado 
(2) the Export-Import Bank (4) Du Pont and Morgan 
5. The earliest fairs, which were for the purpose of trade, were held, with 
royal approval (p. 19) 
(1) on specially built fair grounds 
(2) in the marketplaces of the cities 


(3) outside the churches 
(4) on main roads leading to the 
cities 
6. After the tumult and the shouting dies away from the World of 
Tomorrow, Flushing Meadows will become (p. 22-S) 
(1) a garbage dump, like Cinderella (3) a bomb-proof shelter against air 
after the ball raids 
(2) a transcontinental airport (4) a public recreation park 
7. British Columbia is included among the Western States, represented 
at Treasure Island, because (p. 11) 
(1) B. C. recently revolted against (3) B.C. wanted to be a part of the 
Great Britain Fair 
(2) The Dominion of Canada cast (4) B. C. was originally an Ameri- 
B. C. out of the fold can state—Oregon 
8. ‘““‘We spent most of our time in the scientific exhibits,’ reported Molly, 
“watching the Voder, a mechanical device invented by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories for —” (p. 36) 
(1) Demonstrating proportional rep- 
resentation 
(2) Creating human speech 


(3) Laying out express motor high- 
ways of the future. 

(4) Typewriting 3000 words a min- 
ute 
9. The German-American Bund meeting last week was thrown into an 

uproar when (p. 9) 

(1) a young Jew leaped on the plat- 
form shouting “Down with 
Naziism” 

(2) A speaker pronounced the 
President’s name “Rosenfeld” 

10. John Masefield, who writes the royal odes, believes that a helping 
hand can be given to poetry by (p. 29-E) 

(1) all poet laureates (3) a good deal of travel by boat 

(2) radio broadcasting before the (4) daily poetry corners in the 
public newspapers 


(3) a message of congratulation 
from Hitler was read 

(4) Fritz Kuhn read Washington’s 
Farewell Address 
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COME GREETRO ea 
GENERAL MOTORS 


OU step through the portals of 
General Motors’ Highways and 
Horizons at the New York World’s 
Fair into a wonder world more like 


1960 than 1939! 


Here in spectacular dramatization is 
a foretaste of what research and 
industry hope to accomplish—an 
inspiring anticipation of the future 
—a foretaste of what may be accom- 
plished in transportation progress. 


Come to the Fair, and come with 
us on a tour through a section of 
America-as-it-may-well-be. Look 
with us into tomorrow—and find 
fresh proof that “to increase value 
is to enrich, life.” 


Located prominently in the General Mo- 
tors’ Exhibit Building will be a Safety 
Information Center, co-sponsored by 
General Motors and national safety 
organizations. Available to all interested 
groups will be comprehensive data on 
safety techniques, films, publications and 
other aids for safety promotional programs. 


You RIDE IN SOUND-CHAIRS, viewing a world 
im miniature—a vast world of future cities and 
countryside—industrial and mountainous sections— 
airports, lakes, rivers and waterfalls—streamlined 
rains, tunnels and boats—ten thousand moving cars 
on the superhighways of tomorrow. A spectacular and 
life-like “futurama” covering more than 35,000 square 
feet and extending for a third of a mile in and abous 
this exhibit building of wonders. 





MIRACLES OF MODERN RESEARCH AND SCIENCE 
COMPLETE STREAMLINED DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
BROAD RESTFUL TERRACES + STAGE AND SCREEN SHOWS 


INTERIORS OF STRIKING BEAUTY + THE STREETS OF TOMORROW + HIGHWAYS OF THE FUTURE 








Viking 


WONDER CRUISES 





KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Novlh Cape Chutse 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the 
North Cape; drink in the beauty of 
the fjords of Norway under the Mid- 
night Sun; spend a day in romantic 
rose- -bowered Visby; see the progres- 
sive “New” Republics of Estonia and 
Finland; study for yourself the great 
Russian experiment; * see Copenhagen, 
Denmark; and ~~ 9, 

capital of Sweden. From. 550 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking Sands Cruise 
See the magnificent fjords of Norway; 
visit quaint Copenhagen in Denmark; 
the free city of Danzig; romantic Vis- 
by on the Island of Gotland; Tallinn, 
capital of Estonia; Leningrad® i in Rus- 
sia; Helsingfors, ‘capital of Finland; 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, Sweden; 
and finally Edinburgh. 


From : $415 


*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 








OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. Let 
us help you arrange a Viking trip. No 
obligation: 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 


LINE 
4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y. 








READERS’ 
FORUM 


“Prelude” 


Dear Forum: 

Congratulations to you and Albert 
Halper for that swell story which ap- 
peared in the Feb. 18 edition of Scho- 
lastic entitled “Prelude.” More stories 
like that will be appreciated to help 
overcome Fascism, anti-Semitism and 
Communism. Keep up the good work. 
You are doing your share to help make 
this country safe for true American- 
ism. 

Manuel Aronson 
Bradford (Pa.) High School 


Dear Sir: 

I hope that every student reading 
Scholastic will thank their lucky stars 
that the policy of your magazine is to 
inform the public, as does our govern- 
ment, not keep the public ignorant, as 
in dictatorships. 

Scholastic, in printing Albert Halp- 
er’s fine story, “Prelude,” and some of 
your memorable editorials certainly is 
trying its best to equip high school stu- 
dents to go out into the world, sans 
excuses, and face all people with un- 
derstanding. 

Pauline Korn 
James Madison High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(Letters like these renew our con- 
viction that high school students don’t 
want namby-pamby stories, can take 
and want the truth, in the form of 
fiction, pretty straight—Ed.) 


Petting, Drinking, Ete. 
Dear Editor: 

Our class is taking a great interest 
in the questions being published by 
Scholastic concerning petting, drink- 
ing, etc. The Birmingham News is also 
taking interest. They publish a list of 
questions daily asking such questions 
as how high school girls like their 
“men” to dress and how boys feel 
about their girls drinking. 

Many boys and girls are answering 
these questions and here are a few of 
the answers. The majority of girls do 
not prefer “dutch dates.” While the 
question of “petting” was answered in 
the negative by most of the boys by 
pointing out that “petting” makes a 
girl less popular, the drinking ques- 
tion was the one that received the most 
disapproval. High school boys do mind, 
they said, if the girls they date drink. 

So do the girls notice what the men 
wear and they don’t like “floppy 
socks,” that’s definite. Almost any- 
thing else will do for classroom wear, 
from gym sneakers to sweatshirts, but 
not floppy socks. 

I hope Scholastic continues these 
questions because it helps both the 
boys and girls know what each other 
likes. 

Mildred Rigney 
Minor High School 
Docena, Alabama. 
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SAN FRANCISCO In 19391 
Golden Gate vy. 
tionand N.E A 

vention. Circle the 
West— One Wa 

North Pacific “Coast 


Going West ? To California... 
National Parks . . . Yellowstone . . 

Alaska ...Washington... 
Montana-Wyoming Dude 


Rainier... 
Oregon... 
Ranches? We commend to you the 
Northern Pacific Railway’s air-con- 
ditioned North Coast Limited, whose 
route of a thousand miles of moun- 
tains and rivers is unsurpassed for 
scenic beauty. Tell us what you'd 
like to include in your western trip 
and we'll send you free literature 
and accurate information about 
three classes of fares. 






Address E. E. Nelson, 
233 Northern Pacific 
Railway, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Italo-French Border Clashes 
Denied, but Tension Tightens 





Despite denials in both Paris and 
Rome, reports persisted last week of 
Italo-French clashes on the Tunisian 
border. One report said that Italian 
troops, invading Tunisia, had been 
driven back with a loss of eighty 
men. Another report told of an Ital- 
ian airplane being shot down by 
French anti-aircraft guns. Another 
rather wild rumor said that German 
troops had been moved through Italy 
and into Libya. 

That France was getting ready for 
trouble became apparent when Gen- 
eral August Nogues, coordinator of 
French African forces, flew to Paris 
to confer with Premier Dala- 
dier. And the presence in 
Libya of Marshal Pietra Ba- 
doglio, the head of the Italian 
Army, is evidence that the 
situation may become serious. 
According to The Living Age 
magazine’s special news re- 
port, “Italy is trying desper- 
ately to provoke an ‘incident’ 
that can be blamed on France 

. since she believes that 
Germany will aid her only in 
case of French aggression.” 
France seems aware of this 
game, however, and is acting 
with extreme caution. Britain 
is reported working on a com- 
promise agreement to settle 
the Italo-French quarrel over 
African possessions. (Schol., 
Mar. 4, p. 7.) 

Britain is extremely ner- 
vous about the African situa- 
tion, and would like to settle 
it quickly. She feels that the 
large Italian army in Libya is 
more of a threat to Egypt than to 
Tunisia, which is well protected by 
three lines of fortifications while the 
Egyptian border is weak. “Perturb- 
ing to London also,” says Living Age, 
“is the report that Italy has secretly 
been providing arms to the little 
country of Yemen, on the Red Sea, 
opposite Somaliland, in return for a 
promise to Mussolini of several small 
islands opposite the French port of 
Djibouti. Such a deal would give 
Italy control of the Red Sea and cut 
both the British and French routes to 
the Far East.” Critics of Prime Min- 
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ister Chamberlain’s efforts to ap- 
pease Mussolini recall bitterly that 
Italian troop movements in Libya, 
and intrigue in Yemen, violate the 
recently approved British - Italian 
friendship pact. 

Both Britain and France hope to 
turn aside the spring war threat in 
Europe, but they are getting ready in 
case it does come. (See page 8.) Be- 
sides increasing their rearmament 
programs, British and French mili- 
tary and governmental leaders have 
made plans to pool their resources 
of both food and munitions during 
a conflict. 


Homan in the Lexington Herald 


Hands Across the Border 


Franco Recognized 

Despite General Franco’s refusal 
to curb Italo-German activities, and 
bar ruthless repression of Loyalists, 
Britain and France joined the parade 
of 30 nations that have recognized 
him as master of all Spain. (Schol., 
Mar. 4, p. 7.) American officials said 
that U. S. recognition depended on 
whether Franco halts reprisals. 

Although his opponents declared 
that France was exposing herself to 
Italo- German intrigues, Premier 
Daladier’s Spanish policy was upheld 
by Parliament. 
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Europe’s nti Spot 
Hungary Acts to Suppress 


Growing Nazi Organization 
The new .Government of Premier 
Count Teleki acted swiftly last 
week to suppress the growing, Hun- 
garian Nazi party. (Schol., Mar. 4, 


p. 8.) A decree ordered the dissolu- 


tion of the organization and police 
made surprise raids on Nazi quarters 
all over the country. At the same 
time, Hungarian statesmen signed 
the Italo - German - Japanese anti- 
Communist agreement, designed by 
Hitler and Mussolini to extend their 
influence throughout Central Euro- 
pean nations. 

Hungary’s firm action against her 
Nazis was expected to cause a sen- 
sation because of the nation’s key po- 
sition in Central Europe since the 
dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Germany wants Hungary to be a 
bread basket for the Reich. But Hun- 
gary does not want to produce food 
merely to sell at a loss for German 
industrial products that she does not 
want. She also is still angry because 
Germany prevented her from ob- 
taining a larger slice of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia last October. 

Hungary’s confusing twists and 
turns are similar to the policy pur- 
sued by Poland. The Poles have 
sought to preserve their indepen- 
dence by playing Russia and Ger- 
many off against each other. More 
recently, however, German threats 
against Polish rights in Danzig, 
which was taken from Germany by 
the League of Nations, have caused 
the Poles to renew friendly rela- 
tions with France and Britain. 














British-German Arms Race 
Upsets European Business 


Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Britain declared again last week that 
he hopes to preserve Europe’s shaky 
peace by reaching an “understand- 
ing” with Adolf Hitler. But he also 
warned that Britain was getting 
ready for trouble—a fact that was 
emphasized when Parliament ap- 
proved the borrowing of $4,000,000,- 
000 more for rearmament. Augur, 
the special correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times in London, writes that 
the extent of Britain’s 





British Government is sending two 
officials to Berlin. They will attempt 
to get an agreement preventing a 
ruinous price war between British 
and German industries. These offi- 
cials will also visit Russia, Poland, 
Finland, Sweden, and other North- 
ern European nations in an effort to 
improve British trade relations. Brit- 
ain’s willingness to talk trade poli- 
cies with Soviet Russia is in sharp 
contrast to the British-French atti- 
tude during the German-Czech cri- 
sis, when Russia was not allowed to 
take part in conferences that settled 





preparations has Hitler 
worried. 

“When Hitler began the 
headlong arming of Ger- 
many,” declares Augur, 
“he believed .. . that Brit- 
ain... would not aid 
France when the show- 
down came... . This rea- 
soning was proved cor- 
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rect at the time of the 
German-Czech show- 
down and the Munich f \ 
parley. . . . But the Brit- Sy 
ish reply ... to Germany’s Are, Ay 
‘lesson’ of Munich, com- En 
ing on top of rearmament 
in France, now forces 
Germany to spend far be- 
yond her present means. 
... And there are signs 
that the economic struc- 
ture in Germany is crack- 
Rg 

Other reports tell that 
Germany is hard pressed 
to get the cash necessary 
for purchasing needed 

















raw materials. She has 
extended her trade by 
“barter” methods— 
shipping industrial products in ex- 
change for foods and war materials. 
But the world-wide condemnation of 
the Nazi anti-Jewish campaigns has 
seriously cut Germany’s sales abroad, 
and her customers also are objecting 
to this one-sided trade. On top of this 
comes word that British industries 
are prepared to fight Germany with 
her own weapons — “barter” and 
price-cutting wars—in order to pro- 
tect Britain’s foreign commerce. 
British officials feel that their na- 
tion can stand the present armament 
race longer than Germany, but they 
admit that it will lead to “bankrupt- 
cy” if it keeps up. Unemployment is 
on the increase in Britain. Despite 
the feverish activity in shipyards 
and munitions plants, other busi- 
nesses are slowing down alarmingly. 
Merchants are afraid to stock up 
with goods because of war fears, and 
they cannot get insurance because 
the risk is too great. In view of this 
situation, and knowing that Ger- 
many is feeling the pinch too, the 
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He'll Have Trouble With This Customer. 


the fate of Czecho-Slovakia, an ally 
of both France and Russia. But Brit- 
ain’s desperate need of foreign trade 
to bolster up home industries has 
helped bring a reversal of this atti- 
tude. 


Japan Threatens Seizure 
Of Shanghai Settlement 
Since the Japanese occupation of 
Shanghai in 1937, terrorists have as- 
sassinated 53 Chinese officials said to 
be friendly to Japan. Following the 
recent murder of Tcheng Loh, For- 
eign Minister of Japan’s puppet Chi- 
nese government at Nanking, Japa- 
nese officials demanded that officials 
of Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment give them more control of its 
affairs. They contend that the Settle- 
ment is harboring Chinese gunmen 
who are fighting Japan’s authority. 
Shanghai, which was opened to 
foreign businessmen in 1843, follow- 
ing a war between Britain and 
China, consists of three areas: Great- 





er Shanghai; the International Set. 
tlement, which is controlled by an 
elected Municipal Council; and the 
French Concession, which is admin- 
istered by the French Consul Gen- 
eral and foreign advisers. The Coun- 
cil for the International Settlement, 
which Japan has threatened to take 
over, is elected annually and is com- 
posed of five Britons, five Chinese, 
two Americans and two Japanese. 

Recent Japanese efforts to close 
the “open door” of China have been 
vigorously protested by Britain, 
France and the United States, 
(Schol., Mar. 4, p. 11-S.) And these 
nations fear that the International 
Settlement controversy is another 
step toward driving their business- 
men out of China’s economic life. 
Meanwhile, Japanese officials were 
explaining to annoyed Britons that 
the recent bombing of a Hong Kong 
station was a “mistake,” but the Brit- 
ish government is not inclined to be- 
lieve that Japanese bombing planes 
are that inaccurate. 


One-Man Revolt Against 
Peru’s Dictator Is Quelled 

A one-man revolt against the dic- 
tatorship of President Oscar R. Ben- 
avides of Peru ended abruptly last 
week, General Antonio Rodriguez, 
Interior Minister and leader of the 
revolt, was killed along with two pa- 
trolmen and a Japanese pedestrian in 
the early morning clash. 

A few hours after escorting his old 
friend, President Benavides, to the 
pier at Callao and wishing him a 
pleasant vacation, General Rodri- 
guez seized the Presidential palace 
and proclaimed himself head of the 
Government. An army captain 
tricked the General long enough to 
call for reinforcements that quickly 
quelled the revolt. 

Peru was in the news recently as 
host to the Pan American Confer- 
ence, which issued a declaration 
against fascist meddling in the New 
World. It was charged at that time, 
by the N. Y. Times correspondent, 
that President Benavides had secret 
service men keep a close eye on the 
activities of all delegates to the meet- 
ing. 

Since 1936, President Benavides 
has ruled his nation in dictatorial 
fashion. In that year he declared il- 
legal the election of an opposition 
candidate, had Congress extend his 
term of office, and then abolished 
Congress. Members of Haya de la 
Torre’s Apra party are continually 
hounded by Benavides’ police, while 
the Peruvian Government has 
pushed a broad program of social 
service and relief work in an effort 
to keep the people satisfied. 
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Twenty thousand Nazi sympathiz- 
ers jammed New York City’s Madi- 
son Square Garden recently to at- 
tend the “Pro-American” rally of 
the German-American Bund. A full- 
length painting of George Wash- 
ington, flanked by American and 
Bund flags, looked down upon the 
proceedings. Despite promises that 
there would be no anti-Semitic 
propaganda at the meeting, huge 
banners carried the slogans: “Wake 
Up America—Smash Jewish Com- 
munism,” “Stop Jewish Domination 
of Christian America.” Outside, a 
force of 1,700 mounted and foot 
police kept clearing the streets of 
a hostile crowd of 10,000 persons. 

The meeting was thrown into an 
uproar when a young man of Jewish 
extraction leaped upon the platform 
while Fritz Kuhn, National Com- 
mander of the Bund, was speaking. 
He managed to say: “Down with Na- 
ziism,” before a half dozen Storm 
Troopers pounced upon him and beat 
him severely. He was booked on a 
charge of disorderly conduct. Later, 
Dorothy Thompson, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune columnist, was menaced by 
Storm Troopers when she laughed 
loudly during a speech. Police inter- 
fered and she argued that there was 
no law prohibiting laughter during 
a meeting. 

Speakers echoed the German press 
campaign against President Roose- 
velt by scoring his criticisms of Eu- 
ropean dictators. They pronounced 
his name as though it were spelled 
“Rosenfeld,” contrasted him with 
George Washington, and demanded 
a return to “Americanism.” Berlin 
newspapers called the disturbances 
at the Bund meeting “a new attempt 
of Jewry to express... its hate and 
revenge.” Other speakers at the rally 
were James Wheeler-Hill, National 
Secretary of the Bund, and the Rev. 
S. G. Von Bosse, Lutheran minister, 
of Philadelphia. Loud cheers at- 
tended the mention of former Presi- 
dent Hoover, and Senators Nye, 
Borah and Johnson, who are oppo- 
nents of the President’s foreign pol- 
icy, and of Father Charles Coughlin, 
Catholic radio priest who has been 
accused of anti-Semitism. 

Members of the United States Con- 
gress disagreed sharply as to whether 
the Bund should be allowed to hold 
meetings. Senator John Bankhead of 
Alabama said he favored “concentra- 
tion camps for those (fascists and 
communists) trying to spread un- 
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Nazi Bund Rally, Protected by 
Free Speech, Attacks Democracy 


American propaganda.” But Senator 
Sheridan Downey of California de- 
clared that “any group has a right 
to hold a meeting so long as it is 
authorized. I think these Bund meet- 
ings would amount to a lot less if the 





Dorothy Thompson of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, was amused ; the Nazis were not. 
opponents of Hitler in 
this country would just & 
ignore them.” e 

Judging from the 4 
crowd at the Nazi rally, 
the Bund appeals main- 
ly to older people, and 
youthful German- 
Americans do not sup- 
port it strongly. 

“The more we see, 
the less we want,” com- 
mented the N. Y. World- 
Telegram. “‘Naziism re- 
vealed its face, and Ger- 
many is welcome to it. 
The speakers . . . sneered 
heavily at democracy, 
free speech, and a free 
country. The meeting 
was their answer... . It 
couldn’t have happened 
in Berlin, Tokyo, Rome 
or Moscow, but today 
New York has seen the 
bogey man and can 
laugh at it... . Believe 
it or not, this was billed 
as a ‘Pro-American 
Rally.’” 


U. S. Accuses 18 Companies 
of Fixing Auto Tire Prices 
The Federal Government has 
asked the Federal court in New York 
to grant it $1,053,474.63 in damages 
from eighteen leading automobile 
tire manufacturers. It charges that 
the companies sought to fix the price 
of tires on sales to Government de- 
partments. For the past year or so 
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the Department of Justice has been 
conducting a widespread drive in 
the oil, automobile, steel, milk and 
moving picture industries to break 
up monopolies that seek to charge 
high prices for goods. A Congres- 
sional-Executive Committee (the so- 
called Monopoly Committee) also is 
studying the good and bad effects 
of big business on the nation. (Schol., 
Mar. 4, p. 10; Dec. 17, 1938, p. 9.) 


When the Federal Government 
prepares to buy products it asks in- 
terested companies to submit bids 
and then selects the one that is the 
most reasonable. According to the 
complaint against the tire com- 
panies, all bids submitted between 
October 1, 1936, to March 31, 1938 
were “identical to the penny in each 
instance on eighty-two or more dif- 
ferent sizes of tires.” Finally, the 
Treasury Department bought tires 
from Sears, Roebuck & Company at 
prices much lower than the prices 
bid by the tire companies. When the 
Government next called for bids on 
more tires these companies sub- 
mitted bids which were not identical 
and were lower than the prices paid 
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Homan in the Altoona Tribune 


It Can’t Happen There 


to Sears, Roebuck & Company. This 
experience proves, the Government 
says, that these tire companies were 
guilty of fixing prices. 

Offering other examples of price- 
fixing and identical bids, Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
said that the Navy Department re- 
cently opened 59 bids for steel pipe 
and each of the 59 companies bid 
$16,001.83. 
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America is bolstering her first line of defense in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 
This map shows all the air and submarine bases proposed by the Navy and recom- 
mended for early and later completion. Those approved by the House last week, 
together with the amounts voted for each project, are indicated on the map. The 
proposed Guam project was rejected on the grounds that it would affront Japan. 


Hines Verdict Booms Dewey’s 
1940 Presidential Chances 


A body blow was struck last week 
at the link between politics and 
crime in New York City. A special 
jury in General Sessions Court found 
James J. Hines, old-style Tammany 
Democratic district leader, guilty on 
13 counts of giving political protec- 
tion to the $20,000,000 policy racket 
of the late “Dutch” Schultz. Hines 
can be sentenced to as much as 25 
years’ imprisonment. 

The victory of District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey caused Repub- 
licans to rank the 37-year-old lawyer 
high on the list of presidential nomi- 
nees for 1940. 


Last year, Dewey’s first attempt 
to convict Hines failed. He asked a 
defense witness about a “poultry 
racket” and Supreme Court Justice 
Pecora declared a mistrial on the 
ground that this reference might 
prejudice the jury against Hines. 
The second trial before Judge 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., was similar to 
the first. Witnesses declared that 
Hines had “fixed”’ cases in the Mag- 
istrates’ courts and had “trouble- 
some” police removed from their 
posts. Hines did not testify, and his 
counsel, Lloyd Paul Stryker, con- 
tended that the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses mainly were criminals who 
“framed” Hines to get lighter sen- 
tences for their own crimes. In his 
instructions to the jury, Judge Nott 
infuriated Stryker by insisting that 
a witness’ past record need not de- 
stroy the value of his testimony. 

After the verdict, both Mayor La 
Guardia and Dewey demanded the 
resignation of Magistrate Hulon Cap- 
shaw, who was said to have taken 
orders from Hines. 
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The policy, or “numbers,” racket 
is played this way. A player selects 
a number from 000 to 999, writes it 
on a slip, and hands it with a penny, 
dime, or quarter to a collector. If the 
number “hits,” the bettor gets $60 
for a dime. The odds are 1,000 
to 1, and the winning number is sup- 
posedly obtained by figuring up the 
total bets placed at New York race 
tracks. Dewey charged that the 
gangsters, who took control of the 
policy game, fixed the winning num- 
ber so the 1,000 to 1 odds were in- 
creased. 


President Asks Congress to 
Halt Waste of Resources 


President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to pass legislation which 
will keep Public Enemy Waste from 
“picking the nation’s pocket.” 

Based on careful studies of Amer- 
ica’s natural resources, conducted by 
the National Resources Committee. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message called for 
laws to conserve our fuel and power 
reserves, and demanded a Federal- 
State program to prevent the pollu- 
tion of streams by industries and 
city sewer systems. 

He said that the nation’s oil, natu- 
ral gas, coal and water power 
resources were not inexhaustible, 
yet the nation permits waste in use 
and production. The need for public 
control over the coal industry, such 
as that exercised by the Bituminous 
Coal Commission; the necesity of 
conserving oil supplies because of 
their importance in national defense; 
and the fact that “water power is 
wasted if not used” were all stressed 
in the National Resources Commit- 
tee reports that the President sub- 
mitted along with his recommenda- 
tions. 





Hopkins Extends Hand of 
Cooperation to Business 

A new program to encourage busi- 
nessmen and speed up industria] 
recovery has been launched by the 
New Deal Administration. 

Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins, former head of the WPA, is 
leading the drive for government- 
business cooperation. In a speech last 
week before the Economic Club at 
Des Moines, lowa, his home State, 
the Secretary said the emphasis 
would be shifted from New Deal re- 
forms to business recovery. These 
things Mr. Hopkins recommended: 

1. No “general rise” in taxes this 
year which tend to discourage busi-_ 
ness expansion. (This point already 
had been stressed by the President, 
and was backed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau in a statement 
to Congress.) 


2. Encouragement of the utilities, 
railroad, and housing industries. 
(The TVA, long considered a threat 
to power companies, recently made 
an agreement with the Common- 
wealth & Southern for the sale of that 
company’s Southern properties. In 
addition, Congress is mapping new 
rail aid laws, and Federal agencies 
are aiding home building.) 

3. “Tolerance and fairness” from 
labor in dealing with employers. 
(The New Deal hopes that the CIO- 
A.F.L. split can be healed and that 
unions and industries will solve their 
problems with less Federal interven- 
tion.) 

4. An increased national income 
to provide jobs and balance the bud- 
get. (The New Deal insists that 
relief spending must go on until more 
jobs are provided. Business fears 
the sharp rise in the national debt 
will strangle this revival. Hopkins 
feels that business revival will solve 
most of the relief problem, and pro- 
vide the increased tax returns need- 
ed to cut down the budget deficit.) 

5. Aid to small business. (Banks 
and Federal agencies will be expect- 
ed to provide the loans needed by 
these firms.) 

6. A larger share of the national 
income for the farmer. (Since 1933 
the New Deal has done much to aid 
the farmer, but shrinking foreign 
markets and cotton and wheat sur- 
pluses have depressed prices. and 
brought demands for more drastic 
remedies. ) 

The fact that Hopkins, whom big 
businessmen have opposed as a be- 
liever in dangerous spending policies, 
has been selected to lead a new re- 
covery drive makes this latest pro- 
gram important. Scholastic will 
study this program more fully next 
week. 
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“Treasure Island” in the West 


San Francisco Opens Glamorous Exposition Early 


“r AREASURE ISLAND” spells 
romance and adventure, 
Romance lies in the thought 

of the Orient which rims the far side 
of the Pacific and the subtle challenge 
of unknown and exotic beauty. And 
adventure colors all our memories of 
the old West — the West of Spanish 
conquest, of gold-rush days, and of 
courageous struggle with a rugged 
and relentless Nature. 

Romance is the theme of the San 
Francisco Golden Gate International 
Exposition. It is the keynote of the 
somewhat fantastic modern architec- 
ture. The very setting of “Treasure 
Island,” artificially built on the path 
of the fabulous Bay Bridge, halfway 
between San Francisco and Oakland, 
is exciting. And the fair itself pre- 
sents vistas of beauty in shrubbery, 
flowers, colored night lighting re- 
flected in water, and in the buildings 
of the Pacific nations and the West- 
ern states. 

The opening of the Fair on Febru- 
ary 18 was marked by an exuberant 
and fitting celebration by the San 
Franciscans. Stage coaches, ten-gal- 
lon hats, kangaroo courts, guns 
shooting off blank cartridges recalled 
the roaring frontier town that was 
San Francisco fifty years ago. The 
opening coincided with the celebra- 
tion of the Chinese New Year, so 
Chinatown was on parade in native 
costume with dragons and firecrack- 
ers. (See picture, next page.) 

On “Treasure Island’ itself, the 
twenty-seven major buildings which 
cover the four hundred acres of the 
island suggest a walled city with a 
system of interior courts (which, in- 
cidentally, serve the practical pur- 
pose of cutting off the wind). The 
style of architecture derives from the 
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From downtown San Francisco, shown in the foreground, it will be bat a few minutes trip by boat or bus to the Golden Gate 
Exposition on “Treasure Island,” left center. Contra County, Berkeley and Oakland are across the harbor in the background. 
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whole Pacific. At the main portal 
huge pyramids support convention- 
alized elephants bearing red and 
white howdahs. Some of the build- 
ings inside the grounds are flat- 
roofed, others bear domes and still 
others are crowned with towers. 
Dominating the entire island is the 
400-foot Tower of the Sun topped 
with a golden statue of the phoenix, 
the mythical sun-bird. 

The color is not brilliant, but soft 
and pastel-like. Shades of apricot, 
peach, gold, aquamarine, and sea- 
green harmonize with the trees, the 
sky, and the distant hills. At night, 
colored flood-lighting transforms the 
island into a fairyland which repeats 
itself in the water surrounding it. 

Two systems of avenues and courts 
intersect at the Tower of the Sun. 
This central court is called the Court 
of Honor. South of this is the beauti- 
ful Court of the Moon, crowned by 
the statue of the Evening Star. 
Northward, the visitors walk along 
the wide Court of the Seven Seas, 
studded with ship-prow pylons. At 
its end stands the Court of Pacifica 
dominated by the 80-foot statue by 
Ralph Stackpole backed by a beau- 
tiful 110-foot prayer curtain of stain- 
less steel. In its intricate pattern of 
stars are little free - hanging metal 
tubes which vibrate in the wind and 
sing with an unearthly sound. 

The other courts are the Court of 
Flowers and the Court of Reflections 
which mirrors itself in twin lagoons 
resembling those of the Taj Mahal. 
A group of native villages trans- 
planted from the South Seas stands 
near the Gayway, which is the 
amusement area. And the American 
Indians have an exhibit of their own 
handicrafts—blankets, furs, carved- 
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wood, silver and 
turquoise jewelry / ! 
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and bead work. |; 444! 


The govern- 
ment’s exhibits 
are of model camps, forest reserves, 
and the work of the Forest Service. 
These are housed in one of the per- 
manent buildings. 

One of the best of the foreign ex- 
hibits is the Chinese walled city, built 
by West Coast American-Chinese. In 
their native costumes, the Chinese 
invite visitors into their pagodas, tea 
houses, and rice paddies. The Chinese 
government, engaged in war, was 
unable to provide its own exhibits, 
but its emigrant sons united to do 
honor to their fatherland. The Japa- 
nese have a feudal castle and a Sa- 
murai house, but the Chinese consid- 
er their village superior. The Malay 
States, Johore, Australasia, Java and 
the Philippines are all well repre- 
sented. Most of the European nations 
also have exhibits. 

The Hall of the Western States 
takes its visitors out of the Orient 
and back to the Western plains and 
the Rocky Mountains. Twelve West- 
ern States, including British Colum- 
bia—which wanted to be American 
for the time being so as to be part of 
the fair. 

Timothy Pflueger, who designed 
the Court of Pacifica, also designed 
the building of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which is reached through a 
colonnade a hundred feet high made 
of 48 giant redwood columns (one for 
each of the states). Bolted together 
by an open, overhead structure of 
steel, the colonnade joins the two 
wings of the Federal Building which 
is appropriately faced with redwood 
veneer. (Concluded on page 43) 
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Glimpses of Golden Gate’s Wonder 


TOP PHOTO: TOWERS OF THE SUN 


BELOW: Scale model of Treasure Island, site of Golden Gate International Exposi 
tion in San Francisco Bay. Note Berkeley Hills in background. See also P. 22-S. 


ABOVE: RAINBOW FOUNTAIN 
With Triumphal Arch in Background 


BELOW: On the left wall of this stair- 
way can be seen Jacques Schnier’s bas 
relief, “Dance of Life” (above girl). 





BELOW: CHINESE GIRLS PARADE 
to celebrate opening of exposition aa eS St Teel ec 
Wide World 
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Wide World 
TOP PHOTO: JOHORE PAVILION 


Reflected in Lake of Nations 

SOUTH TOWER AND COURT OF MOON 

At left is South Tower and entrance to BELOW: COURT OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
Palace of Mines, Metals, and Machinery. With Statue of Pacifica in Background 
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ABOVE: NIGHT VIEW OF TREASURE ISLAND SPECTACLE 


Wide World 

















PICTURE PREVIEW OF THE 


The pictures on these pages provide a mere sampling of the treats 


in store for the 50,000,000 persons who are expected to visit the 


New York World’s Fair between April 30 and November I, this year, 





“RIDERS OF THE ELEMENTS” 
Sculptor, Chester Beach 


BICYCLING RGUND FAIR GROUNDS 


Passing the Perisphere and Trylon 


LEFT: THE BRIDGE OF WHEELS 
Flanked by State Flags 


LEFT BELOW: NEW YORK CITY BLDG. 


Later te be a permanent recreation center 


BELOW: TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


Flanked by striking modern pylons 
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rw YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


(See article on next page ) 





Ot Ae TR NE OEE = SF cree ae 


CHROMIUM METAL SCULPTURE 
by John Sitton 
ABOVE: THE GLASS BUILDING 


With walls almost entirely of glass 


RIGHT: ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


With modernistic ramp approach 


BOTTOM RIGHT: MAN CONTROLLING 
NATURE 
Design by George H. Snowden 


BELOW: HALL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Exterior Mural by Eugene Savage 
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“Biggest Show On Earth” 


New York Puts the Emphasis on Modernity and Size 


E World of Tomorrow on 
Flushing Meadows spurns 
the past and strides confi- 


dently toward the future. It is as 
modern as tomorrow in its architec- 
ture, its bold sculptures and murals, 
and its brilliant color. The stark, geo- 
metrical perfection of its symbols— 
the trylon and perisphere—express, 
even in their coined names, a com- 
plete break with all world’s fairs. 
The New York World’s Fair 
grounds cover over 1200 acres— 
three times the area of Treasure 
Island. The main exhibit area alone 
is 390 acres. And over the unfinished 




































a careful study of the effect of sun 
and weather on the colors during the 
two years that the Fair may be des- 
tined to run. They know that by Au- 
gust of this year, when the Fair is 
half over, the colors will have faded 
to exactly the right tone. 

The trylon and perisphere which 
dominate the entire fair grounds are 
immense. The trylon rises 700 feet 
and the perisphere is 200 feet in di- 
ameter. They are no useless adorn- 
ments. Both are hollow and a ramp 
leads up into the perisphere. Inside 
you can look down upon the “Gar- 
den City of Tomorrow,” which is a 


Democracity, designed by Henry Dreyfuss, as it will appear to visitors riding the 
revolving platforms in: the 18-story Perisphere at the Theme Center of the Fair. 


tract, visitors get a strong impres- 
sion of color — bold, striking and 
new. The main avenues radiate from 
the theme center like the spokes of a 
wheel. Along each of these avenues 
one color predominates. The farther 
you go from the creamy white of the 
theme center the stronger the color 
grows. Along the Avenue of Patriots 
which runs north and west, the color 
shades through light yellow to deep 
gold. On Constitution Mall, which 
runs almost directly north and is the 
broadest of the avenues, pink shades 
slowly into wine. And along the 
Avenue of Pioneers, running north 
and east, the blues deepen to navy. 
So if a visitor finds the colors deep- 
ening, he knows he is going away 
from the theme center. If they grow 
lighter, he is approaching the theme 
center. The flowers-shade in tene in 
the same way as the color on the 
buildings. The designers have made 
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large model of an ideal city of the 
future. The structure seems to be 
floating in air, for an illusion is cre- 
ated that the huge ball itself is sus- 
pended on a cloud. The visitors stand 
on a revolving platform which seems 
to move around without any support. 
The “City of Tomorrow” is typical 
of the emphasis upon the future. This 
emphasis pervades all the exhibits of 
science and industry. The people who 
have designed the fair aim to show 
Americans what their country of to- 
morrow could be like if all the 
knowledge and skill they now pos- 
sess were put to use. They stress de- 
mocracy as the best form of govern- 
ment to bring about such a desirable 
state of affairs. Educators, sociol- 
ogists, engineers have all striven to 
help America visualize a tomorrow 
which combines harmoniously sci- 
ence, industry, and democracy. 
The government exhibit in the 





World of Tomor- 
row is very inter- 
esting and com- 
plete. Conserva- 
tion, shelter, 
finance, trade, 
transportation 
and communication, food, education, 
arts, recreation and all other fields in 
which our government plays a part 
are all shown in such a way as to 
prove to citizens that the “general 
welfare” is not being neglected. 

From the end of the Avenue of Pa- 
triots to the end of the Avenue of 
Pioneers, a semi-circular Rainbow 
Avenue runs, bisecting Constitution 
Mall. At the western tip of Rainbow 
Avenue is Tomorrow Town—a part 
of Home - Building Center. The 
“Town” covers five acres and shows ments 
new architecture, new materials in Feb. 1 
use, dead-end roads, shopping Do 
streets, playgrounds and an art cen- the P 
ter. Safety engineering has worked streng 
out the most efficient traffic controls. the lol 
Next to it is an electric farm, which Fascis 
demonstrates how electrical equip- Dr. Ge 
ment takes the backache out of farm ion ol 
labor. posal: 

At the end of Constitution Mall Engla 
is the Lagoon of Nations, with the 
Court of Peace and the Federal Gov- 
ernment building. Grouped around 
the lagoon are the buildings and ex- 
hibits of all the nations except Spain, 
China, and Germany, which for ob- 
vious reasons are not represented. At 
the eastern side of the Lagoon is the 
Court of States, flanked by the build- 
ings of the states in the Union. 

The World’s Fair people insist that 
there will be no Midway and noth- 
ing like “Little Egypt” or Sally Rand 
to steal the show from more worth- 
while things. However, there is a 
tremendous Amusement Area sur- 
rounding Fountain Lake, a man- 
made boat basin at the north end of 
the Fair grounds. A great loop, two 
miles long, flanked by a continuous 
facade, sets off the Amusement Area 
opposite the lake. Food stalls, booths, 
and arcades will be set into the fa- 
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cade. Inside the Amusement Area are AS 
open-air rides, sports, boat houses, 
show yachts, a stadium, movies, the- we sk 
aters, a music hall, and an audi- help | 
torium. A children’s play - world, go to 
near the Independent subway en- ae 
trance contains many things which oer 
will interest those who are no long- _ op 
er children. cate 
Back at the Theme Center again veral 
(Concluded on page 45) ee 
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What “Methods Short of War”? 


Nation Ponders How Foreign Policy Can Best Insure Peace 


Britain and France build up 

their defenses against aggres- 
sor nations? This question has been 
hotly debated ever since it was 
learned that President Roosevelt al- 
lowed France to purchase army 
planes over the objections of army 
officials who feared that America’s 
own aviation program would be de- 
layed. And the question is used to 
introduce this discussion because op- 
ponents have employed the French 
airplane deal to launch an attack on 
the President’s whole foreign policy 
and emergency defense program. It 
is admitted that the sales to France 
were legal, but critics fear that it 
will lead to more serious entangle- 
ments in European quarrels. (Schol., 
Feb. 18, p. 7.) 

Do the American people approve 
the President’s apparent desire to 
strengthen Britain and France for 
the long-feared show-down with the 
Fascist aggressors? A recent poll by 
Dr. Gallup’s Institute of Public Opin- 
ion obtained answers on this pro- 
posal: “If Germany and Italy fight 
England and France, do you think 


Ges the United States help 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


A Swell Place to Stick Our Neck Out 


we should do everything possible to 
help England and France win, except 
go to war ourselves?” The vote was 
yes, 69 per cent; no, 31 per cent. Only 
6 per cent said they had not formed 
an opinion on the issue. This vote in- 
dicates that the public responded fa- 
vorably to the President’s January 
message to Congress declaring: 
“There are many methods short of 
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war, but stronger than mere words, 
of bringing home to aggressor na- 
tions the . . . sentiments of our own 
people.” (Schol., Jan. 21, p. 7.) 

But “isolationist” Senators, led by 
Nye (R. of N. D.) and Clark (D. of 
Mo.) insist that our attempt to “do 
everything possible to aid England 
and France”’ will lead us into war be- 
fore we realize what has happened. 
They recall the Senate Munitions In- 
vestigation of 1935, which showed 
that we gave Britain and France 
strong financial aid before we finally 
entered the World War. They argue 
that we cannot support Britain and 
France now without giving the im- 
pression that we will fight for them 
in the future if they get too hard- 
pressed by Germany and Italy. In re- 
ply, Senator Pittman, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, lashed out at crit- 
ics who preach the doctrine of fear; 
“fear that if we assert our right to 
enjoy religion, morality and justice 

. . in opposition to Fascist aggres- 
sors... we will be forced into a war.” 
President Roosevelt’s policy, he said, 
was to avoid entangling alliances but 
to refuse no aid to “op- 
pressed governments” that 
the United States may legal- 
ly give them short of war. 

The issue of “entangling 
alliances” arose following 
the President’s secret con- 
ference with the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee. 
Members of this Committee 
gave reporters the impres- 
sion that Mr. Roosevelt had 
said “our defense frontier 
was in France.” This news 
cheered Britain and France, 
upset Germany and Italy, 
and outraged “isolationists” 
in this country. Three days 
later the President denied 
that he had made a state- 
ment placing our frontier in 
France or on the Rhine and 
denounced as “pure bunk” 
the alarmist interpretations 
placed by many newspapers 
upon his conference with the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Also, the 


President declared this nation stood ° 


for: 1. no entangling alliances; 2. the 
maintenance of world trade for ev- 
erybody; 3. any effort to reduce or 
limit armaments; 4. the peaceful 
maintenance of political, economic 
and social independence of all na- 
tions in the world. 


Senator King of Utah, and Repre- 
sentative Ludlow of Indiana prompt- 
ly proposed that the United States 
call a world conference to limit ar- 
maments. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull replied that it would be futile 
for us to take this step. He blamed 
the arms race on aggressor nations 
and recalled the failure of the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference in 
1932, and the 1936 Naval Conference, 
which failed to limit world navies. 

Meanwhile, the President’s aides 
pushed his defense program on both 
the military and trade front. The 
Senate went to work on the $552,- 
000,000 bill, passed by the House, 
which provides 5,500 airplanes for 
the Army Air Corps*; the House ap- 
proved a bill providing $53,800,000 
to build more air and naval bases on 
the mainland and in our island pos- 
sessions, extended the life of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank on the under- 
standing that it would lend money to 
help increase American trade in 
South America against the threat of 
German and Italian trade drives. 
(This Bank recently granted China a 
credit of $25,000,000 for the purchase 
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Just Cooperating With the Cop on the Beat 


of supplies, and critics fought its ex- 
tension on the ground that it might 
involve America in a war if it made 
loans to warring nations.) 

A strong statement on United 
States foreign policy was made by 
Chairman Carl Vinson (D. of Ga.) of 


*The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
recommended increasing the number of 
planes to 6,000. 
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the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
when he introduced the air and 
naval base bill. “Let no one think,” 
he said, “with the world being over- 
run by the dictators — Germany, 
Italy and Japan—that it is not of the 
utmost importance that we be for- 
ever vigilant in looking to our de- 
fenses. It is not only necessary that 
we look to our own defenses, but it 
is to our advantage to furnish planes 
to those other two great democracies, 
in order that they may not be de- 
stroyed by the dictator powers... .” 

Representative Hamilton Fish of 
N. Y., ranking Republican member 
on the Naval Affairs Committee, at- 
tacked the whole Roosevelt defense 
program in a reply to Vinson. “All 
this talk about invasion is political 
bunk.” The total capacity of Italy, 
Germany and Japan to launch an air 
attack on us, he said, would be 400 
airplanes. 


Far Eastern Problems 

Representative Church, R. of IIL, 
criticized an item of $5,000,000 in the 
air and naval base bill to build an 
air base on the island of Guam. “‘No 
more dangerous proposal could come 
from the House in these days of war 
hysteria than this plan to fortify 
Guam.” Oiher members said Japan 
would resent this step to extend our 
naval operations in the Western Pa- 
cific. (Schol., Mar. 4, p. 9; p. 11-S.) 
Over in the Senate Territories Com- 
mittee the question of Philippine in- 
dependence was being argued, and 
Guam soon became involved in the 
discussion. Administration spokes- 
men defended a new bill to extend 
trade privileges to the Islands for 15 
years after they are granted their 
full independence in 1946. “When 
and where do our obligations to the 
Filipinos stop—is there an end to it 
at all?” demanded Senator Vanden- 
ber (R. of Mich.). An Army spokes- 
man replied that it was our duty to 
protect the Islands’ independence 
and prevent them from suffering 
from economic ills after 1946. Sus- 
picious Congressmen now want to 
know if we intend to use Guam as an 
outpost to protect the Philippines 
from possible Japanese aggression 
after 1946. On this point, public 
opinion is not clear. Polls indicate 
that Americans want to avoid trou- 
ble with Japan, but other polls show 
that the public, nevertheless, does 
not want to withdraw from the 
Philippines because “Japan might 
seize them.” 

After debating along this line for 
three days, the House tossed the 
Guam project out of the air and na- 
val base bill by a surprising vote of 
205 to 168. It acted largely on the 
ground that the item would upset 
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American relations with Japan. Ad- 
ministration leaders are expected to 
fight for the restoration of the Guam 
item either in the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee or when the Senate 
itself debates the whole bill. 
Turning again to the question of 
aid to Britain and France, and to the 
much-debated Neutrality Act, we 
find “isolationists” mobilizing. Sena- 
tor Nye has introduced a bill to re- 
strict the sale of American-made 


NYE 
Administration and Opposition leaders 
in the Senate foreign policy dispute. 


airplanes to foreign governments. It 
grants the War and Navy Depart- 
ments the right to forbid such sales, 
and thereby curbs the President’s 
power as Commander - in - Chief of 
the army and navy to extend courte- 
sies to France and Britain. It was 
legislation of this type which was the 
basis of the first Neutrality Act in 
1935, which forbade the shipment of 
arms to Italy and Ethiopia. (Schol., 
Feb. 11, p. 15-S, Behind the Head- 
lines.) Finally, in May, 1937, the 
Neutrality Act was revised and de- 
signed as a permanent law to keep 
us out of war by restricting war-time 
trade. President Roosevelt started 
the move to amend this Act when he 
declared last January that it was 
“uneven and unfair” because it tend- 
ed to punish the victim along with 
the aggressor. Senator Thomas (D. of 
Utah) of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee recently introduced amend- 
ments to the Act which would relax 
restrictions on the President and al- 
low him to follow his argument that 
‘he only way to keep America out of 
war is to curb aggressors and pre- 
vent a war from spreading. The 
Thomas amendments would permit 
him, if Congress consented, to allow 
shipments of arms to a nation at- 
tacked, while forbidding them to ag- 
gressors. Senator Robert R. Reynolds 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
was quick to denounce the implica- 
tions of the Thomas proposals. De- 
claring there was much talk about 
stopping Hitler, the Senator said, “I 
don’t care who does it. It isn’t any of 
our business. . . . There is a lot of 
loose talk that we have got to stop 
dictatorships in Europe. What busi- 
ness is it of ours? Let Denmark, Hol- 


land, and others, worry about them- 
selves. We have plenty of worries of 
our own.” 

Foreign policy critics were stirred 
up further a fortnight ago by the 
President’s statement that “omi- 
nous” reports from Europe might 
force him to curtail his Caribbean 
cruise with the Navy. (Schol., Mar. 
4, p. 9.) A Republican-Democratic 
lineup of Senators Johnson (R. of 
Calif.), Clark (D. of Idaho), Bone 
(D. of Washington), is preparing to 
join Nye (N. D.) and Clark (Mo.) in 
a public statement of the foreign pol- 
icy they believe should be followed 
to keep the nation out of war. 

Senator Johnson said he thought 
it would be beneficial in “offsetting 
the hysteria and war propaganda 
that are now rife.” Senator Clark of 
Idaho criticized the President’s ex- 
planations of foreign policy as vague, 
and added: “I don’t believe the Sen- 
ate can intelligently consider the 
armament program ... including the 
army and navy bills passed by the 
House . .. without knowing what our 
foreign policy is to be.” 

Other Senators declared, however, 
that it would be impossible to formu- 
late a definite foreign policy because 
of the rapidly changing world situa- 
tion and expressed the view that the 
President must be allowed more free- 
dom of action. 


Pro and Con 

“Isolationist’” suspicion of the 
President’s foreign policy may be 
narrowed down to these points: 1. 
Changes in the Neutrality Act will 
enable him to punish aggressors and 
involve us in quarrels. 2. These quar- 
rels are more likely to lead to war if 
the President’s gigantic emergency 
defense plans are quickly approved 
by Congress. 3. There is no immedi- 
ate danger of an invasion of the New 
World because Germany, Italy, and 
Japan are too busy elsewhere. 4. For 
this reason the defense program 
is designed to make the United States 
a world policeman, who will get into 
a fight sooner or later. 

The President’s supporters reply: 
1. Changes in the Neutrality Act, in- 
stead of leading us into war, will 
prevent wars by warning Germany 
and Italy not to start trouble. 2. A 
nation as powerful as the United 
States cannot remain aloof from 
world affairs, and its weight on the 
side of peace is bound to be decisive. 
3. The most sensible way to avoid 
future trouble with the dictators is to 
arm moderately—as we are doing— 
and play the “balance of power 
game” in Europe—that is, support 
Britain and France in building up 
their defenses against Germany and 
Italy. 
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Fair Today and Gone Tomorrow 


The History of Modern Expositions Goes Back 
to the Trade Fairs of Ancient and Medieval Times 


“Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
Johnny’s so long at the fair?” 


HIS fair which Johnny hada © 
hard time leaving was not a 


world’s fair. It was in no way 
like the international exhibitions 
which have been held in the large 
cities of the world for about a cen- 
tury. It was more like our county or 
state fairs, except that it not only 
displayed goods and livestock, but 
served as a market where they were 
sold or bartered. 


Fairs are almost as old as trading. 
The earliest trade fairs were gay and 
informal markets set up temporarily, 
to solve the problem of distributing 
goods. The ancient fairs fell at the 
same time as annual or seasonal re- 
ligious festivals. The priests and offi- 
cials sponsored them in order to give 
craftsmen and farmers a sure, con- 
venient, and safe market. The gods 
of the market and the fair presided 
over the trading and the fairs were 
regarded as semi-sacred. 


Fairs in the Middle Ages 


The Christians during the Middle 
Ages took over the idea of the ancient 
fair. Since the religious festivals 
drew great crowds of people from a 
wide area, they provided a good time 
for trading. And, since great crowds 
love amusement, there were jest- 
ers, troubadours, strolling players, 
Punch and Judy shows and the like, 
at all the fairs, great and small. This 
combination of religious festival and 
market has survived until today in 
Spain, Italy, rural France, and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Many of the traders at the fairs, 
both ancient and medieval were for- 
eign pedlars — Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, Jews, and other out- 
landers. To protect these strangers 
and to insure peace, many of the 
fairs were held on Sunday outside 
the church. Royal and church offi- 
cials were present to keep the peace 
of God and to prevent any demon- 
strations of hostility toward foreign- 
ers within a mile of the market and 
along the caravan routes leading to 
the city. 

When fair sites were located along 
intersecting trade routes in Europe, 
they became more or less permanent. 
St. Denis’ fair, near Paris, was one 
of the earliest of these and in the 
llth Century, the Easter fairs at Co- 
logne attracted a huge and flourish- 
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A typical scene at one of the fairs held in the Middle Ages. Religious festivals 
were combined with trading, a custom that stil] survives in many parts of Europe. 


ing trade. Champagne, in Southern 
France, was near enough to Germany 
and Italy to draw large crowds, and 
since the region was at peace for a 
long time, the merchants preferred 
the Champagne fairs for about two 
hundred years. This was the first 
“international” fair, and when its 
popularity began to wane, the inter- 
national fair at Troy, from which 
we get the expression “Troy weight,” 
replaced it. 

Peaceful Flanders held one of the 
largest and most prosperous fairs at 
Bruges, under the protection of the 
powerful Hanseatic League, which 
dominated the Baltic trade for cen- 
turies. There the products of the 
world crowded one another in the 
stalls — muslins from India, spices 
from Arabia, furs from the Scandi- 
navian countries and Russia, woolens 
from England, fine weaving from 
Flanders, and silks from France. 


Vicar at the Fair 

As roads and other means of trans- 
port improved and people moved 
about more freely and often, the 
fairs lost their great importance. 
They still continued, however, in 
out-of-the-way regions, especially 
for the selling and trading of farm 
animals. They were celebrated in 
songs and stories throughout Euro- 
pean literature. Perhaps one of the 


most famous descriptions of a fair is 
that contained in The Vicar of 
Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith. De- 
spite “the peace of God” the vicar’s 
son was nicely trimmed by the 
sharpers who were never above tak- 
ing advantage of an ignorant cus- 
tomer. The old Roman motto, 
“Caveat emptor”—‘“Let the buyer 
beware,” was the only moral code of 
the traders. 


Labor Exchange 


The market-fair in the old days 
served as a labor-exchange. Both do- 
mestic servants and field laborers 
were then hired for a year, and at 
the expiration of their term, they 
presented themselves at the fairs, 
looking for new masters to hire their 
labor power. 

As the importance of the market- 
fair in the large trading cities disap- 
peared the “amusement fair” became 
more popular. Some of the important 
fairs, indeed, became solely amuse- 
ment fairs. Among these was St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair, held in London 
at the end of summer, St. Giles’ Fair 
at Oxford, and the “Mop” at Strat- 
ford - on - Avon. St. Bartholomew’s 
was closed in 1855, but the other two 
are still held. The famous Russian 
trade fair at Nijni Novgorod, started 
in the 1600’s, was abolished for a 
time after the 1917 Revolution, but 
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has since been revived and plays “a 
decisive role in the commercial 
transactions of the [Soviet] union.” 

In America, fairs have developed 
a character of their own. They were 
never religious and there was always 
less trading than exhibiting. Even 
amusements such as horse - racing 
and harness-racing were less impor- 
tant than the display of agricultural 
products of all kinds—from prize 
animals to crocheted tidies. All the 
exhibits entered are judged, and 
prize money won at the county or 
state fair is an important addition to 
farm incomes. Most of these fairs are 
held in the county seat or the state 
capital, and the fair grounds are 
built to last. 


Arts and Industry 


The great exhibitions are mainly 
a development of the last hundred 
years, although Venice put on a show 
in 1268. Mest of these early “exposi- 
tions” were really exhibits of fine 
arts. Then the French expositions 
added scientific exhibits and indus- 
trial exhibits. England held the first 
industrial exposition in London in 
1756. Germany, Bohemia, and other 
continental countries adopted the 
practice. But all these “expositions” 
were purely national. 

After the French Revolution, 
France was the “exposition city.” 
Her industry had been crippled by 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
and the government decided to try 
to revive industry by granting 
awards to Frenchmen who had 
shown the greatest enterprise and 
efficiency. The shows were so im- 
pressive that they became a national 
occurrence about every five years. 
In the exposition held just after the 
Revolution there were only 110 ex- 
hibits, but in 1849 there were over 
4,000. These served to acquaint the 
French people, and incidentally the 
world, of the progress of French sci- 
ence, industry and arts, and they did 
help business. 


Prince Albert, Promoter 


The French did not permit free 
trade with other nations and they 
frowned upon any attempt by other 
nations to show their achievements 
in Paris. It remained then for Eng- 
land, a free trade nation, to hold the 
first international exhibition in Lon- 
don in 1851. This was the famous 
“Crystal Palace Exposition” which 
was “to give us a true test and living 
picture of the point of development 
at which the whole of mankind has 
arrived ... and a new starting point 
from which all nations will be able 
to direct their further directions.” 


These were the words of Prince 
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An artist’s conception of a typical county fair in the nineties. 


Albert, the consort of Queen Vic- 
toria, who was responsible for the 
international character of the exhi- 
bition. The fair was inspired by the 
success of the Paris show of 1844. 
English artists, manufacturers and 
scientists wanted a big fair of their 
own. They asked the government’s 
approval and support, but the gov- 
ernment was lukewarm. Not so 
Prince Albert, who, as president of 
the Society of Arts, was a great 
patron. He visioned the exposition as 
an international display of the 
achievements of civilization. He also 
hoped that an impressive display of 
mankind’s peaceful accomplishments 
might promote peace and co-opera- 
tion among nations. This, inciden- 
tally, has been one of the avowed 
purposes of all subsequent fairs. As 
to its success, history answers in the 
negative. 


The British government provided 
space for the fair, and the exhibitors 
and the public subscribed the funds. 
The fair was housed in the Crystal 
Palace, which was an enlarged de- 
sign of a huge greenhouse which Sir 
Joseph Paxton had built on the es- 
tate of the Duke of Devonshire. It 
covered twenty-one acres and was 
built around trees and shrubs. Al- 
though a greenhouse was the inspi- 
ration for the model, the Crystal Pal- 
ace had a tremendous effect upon 
architecture and inspired the mod- 
ern use of steel and glass in build- 
ing. The American exhibits, which 
included the newly invented reaper, 
the Colt repeater, rubber goods by 
Goodyear and trotting sulkies for 
harness races, impressed upon the 
world the tradition of Yankee in- 
ventiveness. 


The Crystal Palace show failed to 
realize all Prince Albert’s dreams of 
influence, but it did inspire New 
York to make a copy which included 
even the palace. Still Paris remained 
queen of the exposition world. The 
French shows cost lots of money and 
the government often footed the bill, 
but they were magnificent. And the 
government got something for its 
money, each time new boulevards or 
buildings or public improvements 
which beautified Paris. And the 
French art shown at the expositions 
influenced the artists of all the world. 
The Paris exhibitions of 1855 and 
1867 demonstrated French progress 
and probably did much to turn rural 
France toward industrialism. The 
later one also stimulated labor or- 
ganization. The next French exhibi- 
tion, after the disastrous Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1878 was celebrated 
mainly for its proof that France was 
unbeaten in spirit, and still led the 
world of art. The symbol of that re- 
surgence of the French spirit was the 
Eiffel Tower, long the wonder of the 
world (see page 2). 


Philadelphia Centennial 

Meanwhile, America had tried 
another exhibit, the Centennial in 
Philadelphia which celebrated our 
nation’s hundredth birthday in 1876. 
Actually, compared with the Paris 
shows, it wasn’t much, but it was 
there that Alexander-Graham Bell 
first won recognition for his tele- 
phone. And that exhibition also pre- 
sented the infant nation with proof 
piled upon proof that it was a mod- 
ern nation, swinging rapidly toward 
machine industrialism and big busi- 
ness. On the artistic side, particular- 
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ly in architecture, however, the in- 
fant nation seemed lacking. In fact, 
the monstrosities. of taste shown 
there. seemed to prove that the 
American was an aesthetic cipher— 
a conclusion fortunately disproved 
later. 

The World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, held in Chicago, was 
one of the most important of the 
American fairs. It celebrated the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America, hence the name 
Columbian. It was a white city, built 
on the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the dignity and grace of classic 
Greek, Roman, and Renaissance ar- 
chitecture. Artistically it was far 
above the Philadelphia fair, and it 
gave the death blow to the “Ginger- 
bread era’”’ with its fake battlements, 
towers, turrets and bastions which 
had disfigured the American city 
streets for years. 

The exhibition had a still wider ef- 
fect upon city planning and land- 


scaping. After the fair, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Washington all made 
studies of street extensions, planting 
and city planning, and the idea was 
later applied to many other growing 
cities throughout the country. 

The effect upon small-town archi- 
tecture was not so happy as upon 
public building, however. The classic 
style was very pleasing for the Fair 
buildings, which were a unit more 
or less and temporary in character. 
But when the classic style was wide- 
ly copied, it degenerated into the 
false front which for several decades 
decorated every small town fire hall 
and saloon. The most practical build- 
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ing at the Fair, and the one to have 
the widest lasting influence was 
Louis Sullivan’s Transportation 
Building. Young architects were in- 
spired by its simple vertical lines, 
and these young architects became 
the builders of modern America. 
Among the industrial exhibits, the 
electrical show was the most impor- 
ant. Americans were more or less 
familiar with the notion of electric- 
ity, but there at the Columbian 
Exposition, they saw that it was 
practical, and after the Fair the 
widespread ‘use of electricity began. 


Modern Style Since 1925 


Most modern fairs have been in- 
fluenced by the Paris Exposition of 
1925. The planners of that fair in- 
sisted that no architecture which 
traced its style to classical forms 
would be accepted on the grounds. 
As a result, all the buildings were in 
the modern style. This fair really 
launched the modern period which 


N. Y. Public Library 
The Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1876. This illustration 
of the south nave of Machinery Hall was made by special artists for Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, and shows in the foreground the big Krupp guns from Ger- 
many. Elsewhere in this hall the Corliss steam engine was exhibited for the first time. 


was widely developed in new hous- 
ing projects throughout Europe. The 
Century of Progress Fair in Chicago 
in 1933 also placed great emphasis 
upon modern design with an exciting 
use of brilliant color. This use of 
color also prevails in the New York 
World of Tomorrow show. But much 
of the effect of modern style in the 
Chicago buildings was lost because 
the Fair was held during the depres- 
sion when there was little building 
in progress in the United States. Per- 
haps the new emphasis upon the 
modern style in the 1939 Fairs will 
make general the influence which 
the Century of Progress started. 


SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 

The years 1885 and 1886 were im- 
portant ones for Fair-goers on both 
sides of the continental United States. 
Within that two year span were born, 
Leland Whitman Cutler, President of 
the 1939 Golden 
Gate Internation- 
al Exposition, and 
Grover C. Wha- 
len, President of 
the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Mr. Cutler’s 
show, which got 
off to a flying start 
several weeks 
ago, is a tribute to 
his money raising 
skill and managerial genius. This is 
not the Vocational Guidance column, 
but for your information the Presi- 
dent of a World’s Fair must know 
whom to know, what to do, and how 
to do it. San Francisco’s “barker” has 
had a liberal education in these arts. 

He was graduated from Stanford 
University in 1906, worked as a 
newspaper reporter, went into the 
brick and clay products industry, and 
eventually wound up in the bond and 
insurance business. Mr. Cutler ob- 
tained his first taste of the World’s 
Fair business when he was Chairman 
of the California Commission to the 
Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. He filed the idea for a Gold- 
en Gate Exposition away for future 
reference while he attended to a few 
other odd jobs. Among the jobs Cut- 
ler has devoted his time to are: Vice 
President and member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge; President 
(three terms) of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce; President of 
the Board of Trustees of Stanford 
University, and Chairman (two 
terms) of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest campaign. He also is a 
member of the Bohemian Club; di- 
rector of the Olympic Club; ex-pres- 
ident and director of the Family Club, 
and a member of the Lakeside Golf 
and Country Club. 

Cutler was married in 1916 and 
has three children. 

Turning to plans for a $50,000,000 
Western World’s Fair, Cutler got 
other leaders interested, and kept 
them on the job until it was com- 
pleted in record time. He assisted in 
obtaining $6,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government for the construc- 
tion of Treasure Island, which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt called the nation’s 
newest territorial possession, and 
helped Senator Hiram Johnson push 
another bill through Congress pro- 
viding $1,500,000 for Federal partic- 
ipation in the Exposition. 


wide World 
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Why Do Cities Hold Fairs? 


Most Expositions Are Financial Liabilities, but Community Assets 


GLANCE at the figures on 22 
A important fairs held in large 
cities all over the world, 
makes one ask: Why, indeed, do cit- 
ies hold fairs? Seven of them showed 
a supercolossal loss, and they were 
big fairs. Six showed a small loss, and 
were small fairs. One just about 
broke even. Four showed a modest 
profit. And four showed a tidy profit. 
Of these, two were American, and 
two were British. The thrifty French 
held five very costly fairs before they 
were able to make anything at all. 
And the canny Scots figured out their 
one fair to a nicety and made about 
50,000 pounds. 


Nobody knows why some fairs 
draw enormous crowds and others 
fail. There aren’t any hard and fast 
rules for making a big show pay. At 
any rate, hope springs eternal in the 
showman’s breast. Every nine years 
some American city decides to take 
the plunge and ‘put on a world’s fair. 
The first big international exhibition 
in America was New York’s Crystal 
Palace show in 1853. In the 85 years 
since then there have been 22 Amer- 
ican fairs, each commemorating some 
event in the nation’s history or some 
stage of development. Only eight 
have shown any profit or any real 
benefit to the patron cities. There 
would have been others, but they 
were called off because of rain, a war, 
or perhaps because the most recent 
preceding fair had been such a head- 
ache to its patrons. 

San Francisco has been lucky with 
two fairs—the California Midwinter 
Fair (1894, profit $100,000) and the 
Panama Pacific Exposition (1915, 
profit $1,312,151.) Chicago’s Century 
of Progress showed $19,270,000 on 
the good side of the ledger, in spite 
of the depths of the depression in 
1933. It took the public’s fancy, and 
brought about 38,000,000 visitors to 
the city of Chicago. From the point 
of view of successful administration 
and business operation “A Century 
of Progress” will serve as a model 
for fairs for a long time to come. 

Perhaps the reason for all the red 
ink on most fair ledgers has been that 
they crowded one another too much 
in the late 1800’s and the early 1900's. 
From 1893, the fairs came almost 
yearly—1893, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1901, 
1904, 1905, 1907, and 1909. Of all 
these only the last made a profit. And 
that was a surprise to everybody, 
especially the city of Seattle. Its little 
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Three buildings have been erected for permanent use on “Treasure Island.” After 
the fair, they will be the air-terminal building and two hangars for the city’s airport. 


show, “way out yonder” where it 
rains a good deal, drew nearly 4,000,- 
000 visitors and made a profit on the 
rather unexciting Seattle - Alaska 
Yukon Pacific Fair. 

But all the fairs until the present 
date are small change compared with 
the $150,000,000 show in New York 
and the $50,000,000 spectacle in San 
Francisco. Whether either or both 
will break even, or perhaps show a 
profit is anybody’s guess. A lot de- 
pends upon what happens in Europe 
and the Far East in the meantime. A 
war could make sad reading on the 
fair books. 

The point of all these rather dis- 
couraging figures is that fairs, at best, 
are a gamble. Why are they held 
then? One answer is that Grover 
Whalen, who heads the New York 
Fair, confidently predicts that the 
World of Tomorrow will bring his 
city a billion dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness. San Francisco more modestly 
estimates about 20,000,000 admis- 
sions and less than half a billion in 
business. As the gangsters in the 
movies say, “That’s not tin, mister.” 
And any quibbling over a loss to the 
two fairs, which are non-profit in any 
case, is quibbling indeed. 

Those who have invested in all 
fairs are the local, state, and federal 
governments and bond-buying citi- 
zens. What do they get out of it? The 
federal] government’s backing in the 
past has been in the nature of dona- 
tions, on which no return was ex- 
pected, and little if any received. The 
United States government in the past 


has put money into many fairs. It 
appropriated $2,765,000 outright for 
the Jamestown Tercentenary in 1907, 
lent another million, and later paid 
a $750,000 debt. The fair, as you 
might guess, was a tremendous fail- 
ure. The government no longer 
makes outright gifts like that to fairs, 
but it does contribute money to both 
the San Francisco and New York 
fairs. 

The government’s contribution to 
the San Francisco fair was in allot- 
ing $6,950,000 to building the cause- 
way to Treasure Island, in putting 
army engineers and WPA labor to 
work to build the island itself, and 
hangars for airplanes. After the Fair, 
the island will become the home port 
of trans-Pacific clippers. A perma- 
nent air terminal building will be- 
come a transcontinental airport. 

The Federal government contrib- 
utes $3,000,000 to the New York fair, 
most of it to be used for permanent 
public works. New York State is 
spending about $10,000,000 for a per- 
manent public works and the city 
about $20,000,000. Flushing Meadow, 
the site of the World of Tomorrow, 
was a city dump, and in order to con- 
vert it into the present beauty spot it 
is, sewers, roads and bridges had to 
be built. A yacht basin, for Billy 
Rose’s concessions, will be a part of 
the permanent work, and the city 
has built a large permanent build- 
ing and an outdoor stadium which 
will remain after the show has de- 
parted: The present fair grounds will, 
with the help of the government, 
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thus become the public recreation 
center, Flushing Meadow Park. 

Private investors contributed mil- 
lions through the purchase of bonds. 
Business and local industry, and the 
general public all bought these bonds 
which will bear interest at 4 per cent 
and will mature in 1941. New York 
raised nearly $28,000,000 in that 
way, and the Fair will pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds from 
gate receipts, from the rental of 
buildings and booths to exhibitors, 
and from concessions. 

In San Francisco, about $7,500,- 
000 was raised by the subscriptions 
of local and national business men. 
This was a voluntary contribution of 
money which the Fair expects to pay 
back from its receipts. 

In the end, the public foots the 
bills. And what does the public get 
out of a fair? The public that is in 
business gets a good deal out of it. 
During the years after the World 
War, France has held three world’s 
fairs and has found that one of her 
great industries, tourism, more than 
paid for the costs of the fair. The 
money found its way into the shops, 
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Grandmothers still tell their grand- 
children about their momentous trip 
to the Columbian ition in 1893. 
Mothers tell their children about the 
Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915. 
And the mothers of tomorrow will 
probably tell their children about the 
two big fairs of 1939. 

When the fair is all over, the 
grounds closed, and the temporary 
buildings look forlorn and sad in 
their desertion, people remember 
how much fun they had at the fair. 
They don’t always remember so 
pleasantly the money they spent. 
Perhaps they don’t remember the 
wonders of art and science. Perhaps 
they will recall only the Gayway of 
San Francisco and the concessions 
at Billy Rose’s New York show. But 
perhaps, too, when they build their 
new home, they will want to put in 
it some of the style and color of the 
fair buildings. They may want new 
gadgets they saw demonstrated at 
the Fair. And they go back home bet- 
ter informed about the civilization 
that has been building in their coun- 
try, and in which they have all 
played a tiny part. 





A sunny day brought huge crowds to the Court of Pacifica on “Treasure Island” 


the hotels, theaters, opera, night 
clubs, restaurants, and other busi- 
nesses which serve the public. Fairs 
also tend to help local unemploy- 
ment. The New York Fair has em- 
ployed directly about 100,000 people, 
and the stimulation of business in 
and near the cities where the fairs 
are held takes up a good deal of slack 
in employment, at least for a year or 
two. 

But what about the public which 
merely goes and spends its money? 
That public wears itself out walking 
and looking, but it gets what it wants 
out of the Fair—a good time. And it 
is a good time remembered for years. 
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So, even though fairs may cost a 
lot of money and may show no profit 
on the books, they are worth while 
to the community, the exhibitors and 
the public. They serve a purpose, al- 
though as one writer has suggested, 
“We can have a perfect World’s Fair 
—since the popular idea is that we 
need one. . . . Running permanently 
it would be advertised, not bally- 
hooed. It would have a good reason 
for running in the first place, and 
charge a low admission. It would 
possess at least 400 cool acres and 
have real educational value. People 
might go to school in it, and it might 
conceivably become the cultural cen- 
ter of the nation.” 






ALL’S FAIR 


Grover A. Whalen — “the Billion 
Dollar Barker”—is spending $155,- 
000,000 to make the New York 
World’s Fair one of the world’s won- 
ders. Combining Irish humor with a 
German passion 
for organization, 
Whalen has 
spurred his work- 
ers onward with 
the slogan, “Time 
Tears On!” And 
“The World of 
Tomorrow,” slat- 
: ed to arrive April 
Harris 4 Ewing 30, is ready to ar- 
WHALEN rive about any 

day Whalen gives 
his assistants the go signal. 

Whalen has made the world aware 
of the Fair. New Yorkers have been 
aware of his presence for several 
years. In 1928, Whalen helped elect 
John Hylan mayor of New York City. 
He became Hylan’s secretary, but 
judging from the newspapers it was 
hard to tell which was which. Hylan 
finally got Whalen an executive job 
in Wanamaker’s Store to withdraw 
him from the public gaze. But when 
Jimmy Walker became mayor, Wha- 
len hit the spot-light again. He be- 
came New York’s official greeter, and 
celebrities simply hadn’t arrived un- 
til Whalen greeted them with one of 
his super-welcomes. His Lindbergh 
welcome broke all records at a cost 
of $71,850.87. Record Whalen as the 
man who popularized the ticker tape 
and telephone directory snow storm 
and gave the city’s street sweepers 
the jitters. Before entering politics, 
Whalen ran his father’s contracting 
firm. Before that, he studied at mili- 
tary, commercial and law schools. 

In 1928 the public got annoyed at 
the police department’s failure to 
catch more criminals. Mayor Walker 
made Whalen Police Commissioner 
to entertain the citizenry. Whalen, at 
least, kept the newspaper reporters 
busy. He ordered a special badge 
with four diamond-studed stars, di- 
rected traffic in top hat and tails, and 
conducted a lot of wild raids. Whalen 
got publicity, the public was amused, 
the pclice got nowhere. 

Whalen became president of the 
Fair in 1936 at a dollar a year. When 
he quit Wanamaker’s to devote his 
full time to the job, they raised his 
salary $999,999. He’s been a member, 
director or trustee of 9 businesses, 10 
charity groups, 3 schools, 7 civic so- 
cieties, 15 clubs, 6 lodges, and a few 
other organizations, but never ran 
for public office. If the Fair is a suc- 
cess the trylon and perisphere may 
become the symbol of a “Whalen for 
Mayor Club.” 
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Students who visit the New York World’s Fair this sammer 
will find the metropolis a center of interest as great as the Fair 
itself. This pictorial map shows only a few of the vast aggrega- 
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tion of important and interesting features of New York in the 
fields of engineering, architecture, industry, finance, shipping, 
edueation, art, science, government, and social progress. 
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Salute to the Fairs 


The Brilliant Spectacles of the Two Great 1939 Expo- 
sitions as a Study of Man’s Growth and Potentialities 


times they have existed for 

other purposes than mere 
amusement. Since the coming of the 
international exposition, they have 
been used to stimulate interest in sci- 
entific, industrial, agricultural, artis- 
tic, and architectural achievements. 

With two important fairs being 
held this year, the interest of stu- 
dents may be used to great advan- 
tage in studying the educational and 
cultural aspects. Newspaper, film, 
and radio accounts of the fairs, be- 
cause of the international character 
of the exhibits, offer excellent leads 
to study of a wide range of subjects, 
as broad in scope as the world and 
life itself. One group of high school 
students, among Scholastic’s readers, 
followed their interest in the plant- 
ing of a time capsule at the New York 
World’s Fair (Schol., Dec. 10, 1938, 
p. 8) with an extensive study of 
Babylonian culture as revealed by 
the work of excavators. 

Considerable study should be given 
to the influence of past fairs on art, 
on architecture, and on city planning. 
Interest should be aroused in watch- 
ing for those developments in the 
present fairs which will be likely to 
influence future architectural and in- 
dustrial design. 

Classes should be encouraged to 
keep scrapbooks or portfolios from 
which occasional exhibits may be 
made of various phases of the fairs. 
Encourage students to collect news 
items, articles, and pictures under 
various topics, as: art, architecture, 
science, industry, agriculture, for- 
eign countries, commerce, trade, edu- 
cation. English classes should make 
a survey of world literature to find 
ballads, stories, essays, and novels 
dealing with the subject of the fair. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-16 and 33-47, common to all editions.) 


SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 

The brilliant spectacle of San 
Francisco’s Treasure Island is de- 
scribed for students in the article and 
pictures of pages 11-13. Ask mem- 
bers of your class to describe the 


| NAIRS are fun, but from ancient 
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general nature of the architecture of 
the Island and to collect and mount 
pictures of the various courts and 
buildings. Posters and models of 
these developments may be made. 
Describe the general plan of avenues, 
courts, and exhibits. Make a large 
wall map which will show the loca- 
tion of each. 

Discuss the way in which the Chi- 
nese exhibit was built. What other 
foreign nations are represented? 
How does British Columbia happen 
to be included with our Western 
states? What typically Western 
themes and materials are featured in 
the exposition? How was Treasure 
Island created out in the Bay? In 
what ways did horticulture contrib- 
ute to the beauty of the fair? 





NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 

Modernity and dazzling magnitude 
are the keynotes of the World of To- 
morrow described on pages 14-16. 
Encourage students to discuss those 
characteristics of the World’s Fair 
which represent a departure from the 
past in art, architecture, and plan- 
ning. How is color used in the total 
scheme of the fair? 

Describe the interior of the peris- 
phere. Design a garden city of to- 
morrow according to your own con- 
cept of what it should be. 

How are the factors of science, in- 
dustry, and democratic government 
combined for the America of tomor- 
row? Describe the government ex- 
hibits. Would the subjects sound fa- 
miliar in your social studies class? 
Discuss the sort of exhibits in each 
of these areas which you might ex- 
pect to see at the fair. Does the fair 
make any contribution to city plan- 
ning and home building? What three 
nations are not represented at the 
fair? Why? 

Describe the way in which the 








NOW TWO SUMMER CRUISES TO 


SOUTH AMERICA! 


FOR THE 8TH BIENNIAL CONGRESS W.F.E.A. 


Now popular demand adds a second official cruise for this important educational 
event—an alternative plan for a glorious vacation. These are the only cruises to 
the Congress using ship as hotel throughout . . . choose the one that fits your plans: 


1. 


Summer-Long Cruise 
By Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 
From New York, July 6 


Back in New York, 
August 28 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, King- 
ston, Curacao, Venezuela, Per- 
nambuco, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Santos, 54% days at Rio 
de Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, 
Barbados, St. Thomas, Puerto 
Rico. College extension courses 
available. 53 days. Rates from 


$500 





2. 


Late Summer Cruise 
By American’ Republics Limer 
“ARGENTINA” 


From New York, July 26 
Back in New York, 
Sept. 2. 


Sailing late—to allow for ear- 
ly summer plans—this splendid 
ship will visit Rio de Janeiro 
(5 days), Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. 38 days. All out- 
side rooms . . . Firgs Class from 
$550, Tourist from 


$410 





Complete information from 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
pent 
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MARCH Releases 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 
eee 
RAINBOW ON THE RIVER 


with the sensational young songster. BOBBY 
BREEN. supported by MAY ROBSON, 


CHARLES BUTTERWORTH and the HALL 


JOHNSON CHOIR. A dramatic, touching story 
of the aftermath of the Civil War in the strife- 
torn South. 8 reels. 


ROMANCE OF 
THE LIMBERLOST 


warming story. brilliantly acted by Jean 
Parker, Eric Linden and a strong cast. 9 reels. 


RADIO FOLLIES 


with HELEN CHANDLER. A six reel musical 
that is entertainment plus. 


MARINES ARE HERE 


The amusing, thrilling tale of two marines 
who are loyal to the memory of their buddy. 
Tense, timely, with a top-ranking cast. 7 reels. 


x** 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


ZOO BABIES 


POLAND 


TODAY WE LIVE 
kkk 


TRAVELS IN COLOR 


Presenting for the first time, 16mm. sound 
films in color, with such noteworthy pictures 


FRANCE 
4 REELS 
and 


TIBET 
“PENTHOUSE OF THE GODS” 
4 REELS 








Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — for rent or sale. 











ee __ 
WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W.45th ST. Dept. HS-11 New York 
ee 
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amusement angle is treated by Fair 
officials. How will music and art be 
featured? Describe how a city dump 
was transformed to provide’a site 
for this Fair (see photo below). 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

Modern achievements in science 
and industry will be featured at both 
of the 1939 fairs. Your students will 
enjoy the descriptions of some of 


‘ these exhibits in the article, Wonders 


of Science & Industry (34). Ask them 
to select the exhibits at each fair 
which they would most like to see. 

Why are Americans especially in- 
terested in railroad exhibits? De- 
scribe some of the features of these 
exhibits. What innovation has Gen- 
eral Motors developed for showing 
its visitors around? Would you be 
interested in the movie of a puppet 
show to be shown in the Petroleum 
Building? 

What exhibits will deal with the 
development of medical science? 
What two unique California exhibits 
are being shown at the San Francis- 
co fair? What liberties are taken with 
size and scale in many of the exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair? What 
developments are being shown in 
steel, plastics, electrical devices, and 
radio? 


WORLD'S FAIR CITIES 
Pointers on how to get the most 
out of a visit to one of the world’s 





Not the least interesting aspect of a 
study of the New York World’s Fair to 
the Social Studies class is a considera- 
tion of what such an undertaking in- 
volves as a job-creating and community- 
improving enterprise. This burly work- 
man is symbolic of the vast army of labor 
whose cooperative efforts have trans- 
formed Flushing Meadows from a dreary 
expanse of marsh grasses into the pres- 
ent glittering wonderland of beauty. 





great cities, in connection with ate 


tending a 1939 fair, are given in the 


article, Beyond the Fair Grounds Lie c 


the Cities (44). The map of New 
York (24-S) will also give some idea 
of the cultural, educational, and 
amusement opportunities in this 
great city. 


After students have read about the 
museums, churches, streets, districts, 
buildings, and parks of each of these 
cities, ask them to select the city they 
would prefer to visit and map out a 
plan of places to be visited, giving a 
description of what is most impor- 
tant to see at each. 


NEWS QUIZ 

Questions for discussion of the 
March of Events (7). 

How did the new government in 
Hungary move toward suppressing 
the Nazi party in that country? 

Summarize the conflicting points 
of view expressed in Congress on the 
subject of permitting the German- 
American Bund to hold meetings. 

Why does Britain’s armament pro- 
gram worry Hitler? 

Why do the Japanese demand 
more control of Shanghai’s Interna- 
tional Settlement? 

Summarize the most important re- 
cent developments in the Italo- 
French dispute. 

What is the nature of the Federal 
Government’s suit against 18 auto- 
mobile tire manufacturers? 

Outline President Roosevelt’s 
plan for conservation of fuel and 
power resources. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 17-S to 
24-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections. ) 
HISTORY OF FAIRS 

An outline history of the develop- 
ment of expositions will be found in 
Fair Today and Gone Tomorrow 
(19-S). Discussion may begin with 
the ancient trade fairs and their rela- 
tion to religious festivals and trade. 
What were the chief characteristics 
of fairs during the Middle Ages? 

How did location of fair sites con- 
tion their permanence? What factors 
contributed to the success of the first 
“international” fair at Champagne? 
Describe the Flanders fair at Bruges. 
What effect did improvements in 
transportation facilities have upon 
fairs? 

How has the development of the 
fair in America differed from that in 
Europe? What was the purpose of the 
French exhibitions? What country 
held the first international exhibi- 
tion?. What were Prince Albert’s 
hopes regarding international fairs? 
What was the effect of the Crystal 
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- Palace, the Columbian Exposition, the Paris Exposition 

of 1925, and the Century of Progress Fair in Chicago 
on architecture? What effect did the Paris exhibitions 
of 1855 and 1867 have upon industrialism? 

What inventions and achievements received recog- 
nition at the Philadelphia Centennial? What effect did 
the Columbia Exposition have upon city planning and 
landscaping? What architectural trends will be given 
emphasis at the New York World’s Fair? 


FAIR ECONOMICS 


The economics back of large expositions is discussed 
in Why Do Cities Hold Fairs? (22-S). Ask students 
to find out what people and agencies invest money in 
important fairs. What benefits do community, exhib- 
itors, and the public receive? What elements of chance 
can operate to mar the success of an exhibition? 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Issues involved in the United States foreign policy 
are set forth in What “Methods Short of War?” (17-S). 
After students have read the article, ask them to de- 
scribe President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. What facts 
support this policy? What facts oppose it? What did a 
recent Gallup poll indicate regarding public opinion 
on the President’s support of France and Britain? 

An excellent source of information on American 
foreign policy is the recent volume, United States For- 
eign Policy: Isolation or Alliance, compiled by Julia 
E. Johnson (H. W. Wilson, New York). 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 25-E to 32-E, as well as other 
English features in the common sections.) 


ART AT THE FAIR 


For an understanding of the place Art will occupy 
in the 1939 fairs, students should study the articles on 
pages 25-E and 26-E. Ask them to compare the types 
of art to be featured at San Francisco’s Treasure Island 
with those of the New York World’s Fair. What great 
masterpieces of the world will be exhibited at each 
fair? 

In what ways are artists experimenting with new 
materials at the New York World’s Fair? Name some 
of the modern artists who are working on these murals 
and describe the nature of their innovations. 


POETRY 


Cesar Saerchinger reports an interview with Brit- 
tain’s Poet Laureate, John Masefield (29-E) on the 
place of the poet and poetry in modern life. Ask stu- 
dents to find out whether Masefield emphasizes listen- 
ing to poetry or reading it for one’s self. What pro- 


vision has he made on his grounds for furthering this - 


end? How can and does radio lend itself to Masefield’s 
point of view? What poetry broadcasts do you hear? 

Masefield has been a leader in introducing choral 
speaking of poetry in England during recent years. If 
your class is interested in this form of verse reading, 
try arranging and reading Masefield’s Sea Fever in 
this manner. 

Students may get a glimpse of the young poet, Ben 
Belitt, from the poems and the biographical and criti- 
cal comments in this week’s Poetry Corner (31-E). In 
addition to these verses about the seasons, encourage 
students to read other poems of Belitt’s from his vol- 
ume, The Five-Fold Mesh. 

—WILHELMINA HILL 
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c- VACATIONS isn & 


in these LOW COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


* Enjoy vacation fun at 
three famous mountain 
resorts—yet pay no more 
than for one ordinary 
vacation! Top-of-the- 
world golf, swimming in 
fresh water and warm 
sulphur pools, tennis, 
dance and concert 
orchestras. Alpine trails to 
ride and hike. Plus glorious 
living at castle-like hotels 
and mountain lodges. 


Canadian Rockies 
ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 


2 Glorious Days . . from $37.50 
3 Spectacular Days . from $47.25 
4 Colorful Days . . from $57.00 
6 Wonderful Days . from $74.50 


Tours begin June 10 at Banff 
or Field and include modern 
hotel accommodation at 
Banff, Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake, delicious 
meals and 126 miles of 
Mountain Motoring. Add 
rail fare to Banff or Field. 


NEW COLUMBIA 
ICEFIELD HIGHWAY 


See America’s newest, most 
spectacular drive ... from 
Lake Louise. Thrilling miles 
through Alpine valleys 
flanked by amazing glaciers. 
Daily round trips from 
Lake Louise. 
. 


Low round-trip rail fares 
to Pacific Coast points, 
California and the Golden 
Gate International 
Exposition by way of the 
Canadian Rockies . . . via 
fast Canadian Pacific trains, 
air-conditioned. 


Consult Your Travel Agent or 


¢ Y 0; . o 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL cific 
Offices in U. S. and Canada 


LAKE LOUISE 2x2 
EMERALD LAKE 


Banrr Sprinos Hotre.t—nestled amid mighty peaks 








History in the making— 
limitless vistas of progress 
set in the color of cen- 
turies—brilliant achieve- 
ments that have made the 
Soviet Union the focus of world in- 
terest! Bustling Moscow and quiet- 
flowing Don, abundant steppes and 
mighty Caucasus-—each turn an inti- 
mate glimpse of new peoples, new 
achievements. And one great travel 
organization—courteous, smooth- 
functioning Intourist—guides you all 
the way, easily, conveniently. 

Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track. Many groups under prominent 
authorities now forming. 


AS LITTLE AS $5 A DAY—COMPLETE! 


However long your stay, how- 
ever far you travel in the 
USSR, complete transporta- 
tion, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter ser- 
vice are available for as little as 
$5 a day—$8 tourist, $15 first 
class. Nowbere is travel more 
exhilarating, less expensive! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, o 





Into mc. 


NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 
Write for illustrated booklet 64-A 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


Le Violon. 2 reel—16 or 35 mm.—sound. 
Rent $5. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 
W. 45th Street, New York City. 

The increasing use of movies as an 
educational aid is having its effect 
in the production and filming of al- 
most every phase of education. A re- 
cent film which was given a preview 
in Teachers College, and which is 
directly related to the field of music 
education, is called Le Violon. This 
film with sound is a product of the 
French studios. In substance, the 
purpose of the film is to show some- 
thing of the romance and historical 
background in the making of the 
violin and related instruments. In 
general, the photography is very 
commendable. The story is told in an 
interesting and artistic manner. It 
shows the various kinds of wood 
used in the construction of string in- 
struments, and where this wood is 
obtained. The scenes showing the 
cutting of the various parts of the 
instruments, and tools used in con- 
struction as well as workmen glu- 
ing, fitting, varnishing, and setting 
up the instruments are very well or- 
ganized. 

The addition of an English trans- 
lation or a series of informative 
titles would make this film more ef- 
fective for American schools. The 
selections used for the greater part 
of the film as musical background 
are good. It is the reviewers’ opinion, 
however, that the playing of Jacques 
Thibout at the end of the film is too 
extended and is uninteresting photo- 
graphically. 


Miles A. Dresskell 

Professor of Music Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


RADIO STUDY BULLETIN 


On request, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System of New York City 
will send teachers a weekly bulletin 
of cultural and educational broad- 
casts on the Columbia network. The 





title is For the Student. It provides 
an excellent basis for selection of ra- 
dio programs for school and home 
listening. Programs on current ques- 
tions, Congress, news, science, drama, 
books, and music are listed. 


AUDITORIUM PROGRAMS 

On February 2, the New York City 
schools initiated a plan for using ra- 
dio broadcasts in their auditoriums. 
In cooperation with CBS’s American 
School of the Air, the Thursday pro- 
gram, “This Living World,” will be 
broadcast each week in the audito- 
rium of some New York high school. 

In each case the dramatic part of 
the program will be followed by an 
informal forum discussion by the 
students. Current events and their 
historical background will be drama- 
tized on each program. This will be 
followed by an informal discussion 
by the students of the school. 

Regarding the significance of this 
experiment to education, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker states: 

“In opening auditoriums and class- 
rooms of New York City schools to 
radio, the New York Board of Edu- 
cation has taken an important step 
forward. 

“Educators are already convinced 
of the values of carefully planned 
and executed radio programs. The 
use of such programs in schools, 
however, needs further exploration. 
Some school boards and superinten- 
dents are still wondering whether it 
is worth while to buy radio sets and 
rearrange the daily teaching sched- 
ule to allow radio programs to come 
into the classrooms. 

“Now, at last, the country will 
have an opportunity to observe the 
ways in which America’s largest 
public school system uses a regular- 
ly scheduled network educational 
program as part of the curriculum. 
This experience should provide in- 
valuable help to the educators of our 
nation.” 
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RT with a capital A is getting to 
be more and more of a draw- 
ing card at Fairs, as Chicago 

found out a few years ago when its 

wisely chosen collection of impor- 
tant art works almost eclipsed Sally 

Rand’s publicity value. Realizing 

that thousands of people streamed 

into the Chicago Fair portals with its 
art exhibition as their chief goal, art- 
conscious San Francisco and New 

York have collected, in this year’s 

two great Fairs, exhibits the like of 

which have never been seen in this 
country before. 

In the exhibition at Treasure 
Island the emphasis has been placed 
on art of the past and present, leav- 
ing art of the future to the New York 
World’s Fair architects and muralists 
whose projects are described in an 
accompanying article. This is entire- 
ly in keeping with the spirit of each 
of the two Fairs. New York looks 
briskly and eagerly forward to the 
World of Tomorrow, and although it 
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Adam and Eve in “The First Garden,” a 
mural by Helen Forbes at San Francisco. 
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will present a goodly collection of 
the world’s great paintings (both old 
and contemporary), it puts the ac- 
cent on its outside art—vast, tempo- 
rary, experimental, and exciting 
murals on the outside of buildings. 
Treasure Island has fewer murals 
and those in the more or less tradi- 
tional manner (of which the picture 
on this page is a fine example), 
leaves the future untouched, and is 
pleased to put the chief emphasis on 
the cultural expressions of Yester- 
day and Today. 

The visitor to the Palace of Fine 
Arts on Treasure Island will find 
treasure indeed in the large sections 
devoted to European and American 
art. Here you'll discover paintings 
which have never been seen in this 
country before—among them paint- 
ings people have had to travel to Italy 
and France and Belgium and Eng- 
land to behold, and which have al- 
ways been considered too precious to 
move from their walls at the Uffizi, 
the Louvre and other famous Euro- 
pean galleries. They say the Italian 
government looked carefully into 
California’s famous climate before 
they consented to lend such can- 
vases as Botticelli’s “The Birth of 
Venus,” and Raphael’s “Madonna of 
the Chair,” and other priceless paint- 
ings by Titian, Tintoretto, Michel- 
angelo, Bellini and others. And with 
or without possible climate compli- 
cations it must have been a wrench 
for them to give up, even tempo- 
rarily, such sculptures as Donatello’s 
“Portrait in Bronze,” Michelangelo’s 


Note: In English Edition, pages 17-24 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


This bas-relief detail of American In- 
dians is typical of emphasis place on 


cultures of the past at Treasure Island. 


World’s Fair Art Looks Both Forward and Back 


Living Artists of Design Vie with Collections of Old Masters 





“Madonna and Child with Infant St. 
John,” and Verrocchio’s famous and 
lovely little bronze statue of David. 

From the rest of Europe have come 
paintings by Brueghel, Rubens, 
Franz Hals, Turner, Constable, 
Gainsborough, and representatives 
of the great French school of impres- 
sionists who have had such influence 
on contemporary painters — Van 
Gogh, Manet, Monet, Renoir, Ce- 
zanne, Degas. 

Here, too, are the American art- 
ists. You’ll recognize the names of 
our great painters of the past—such 
as Copley, Trumbull, Whistler, Ho- 
mer, Inness, Bellows. What you 
won’t recognize probably, unk -s 
you’re an art student and follow the 
subject closely, are the names of the 
350 hand-picked modern painters, 
but you'll be interested in their can- 
vases because they represent Amer- 
ica as it is today—and that’s your 
America. 


(Concluded on page 28-E) 






















Carlo Ciampaglia’s mural symbolizing 
“Distribution” at the New York Fair. 
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BRIGHT SIDE OUT 


By Ruth Carson 


HEN the New York Fair 
opens on April 30, its carni- 
val spirit will be there on 


the walls—gaiety, excitement, show- 
manship, a poster kind of art. If your 
sole idea of art is a daub of oils on 
canvas, created in a garret and 
tucked away in a musty museum, 
you are in for a lot of surprises. 

For the first thing, these pictures 
at the Fair aren’t on convas, in a 
frame. They are actual parts of their 
buildings, framed by all outdoors. 
Some are in paint, a gummy rubber 
paint that never saw canvas. But the 
artists aren’t stopping at paint. Why 
should they, when science and in- 
dustry have been steadily creating 
new materials for them? They’re 
using metal, linoleum, glass mosaic, 
rods of light, enamel baked on iron, 
colored cement, plastics. They’re ex- 
perimenting with materials, with 
techniques, with scale, with the 
whole idea of murals out of doors. 

And so you are going to gasp when 
you first lay eyes on the Fair, at the 
most astonishing art show ever to be 
put on by a bunch of crazy, space- 
drunk, color-mad artists. The Fair 
Board garnered them in, under the 
gentle guiding hand of Ernest Peix- 
otto, dean of muralists, to make 
sure all schools and creeds would be 
on hand, and then turned them loose. 
For this is not just decoration for a 
fair; it’s a genuine art show, a cross- 
section of art expression of today, 
the making of the art of tomorrow. 

At the word go, the artists scat- 
tered. Not to their respective garrets, 
but to drafting boards, machine 
shops, laboratories, factories, for the 
trumpeted drawing together of art 
and industry is an accomplished fact 
to them. Designs had to be figured 
out; also techniques and materials. 
Here was the chance of an artist’s 
lifetime to experiment, and they 
meant to make the most of it. 

Gobs of wet plaster, a good blank 
wall, tools in his hands. That’s all 
Pierre Bourdelle, pupil of Rodin, 
asks to make him happy. His three 
helpers slap up wet red plaster on 
the wall in rough outline. As soon 
as it begins to take hold Bourdelle, 
with quick glances at the cartoon 
hanging from the scaffolding in back 
of him, trowels and carves—sharp, 
sure strokes, no changes, no delay. 
The-stuff is dry in two hours. A little 
scraping here for shadows, flattening 
there for highlights. Seventy - five 
days of this. to cover 10,000 square 


feet—the biggest mural job at the 
Fair, and one of the most spectacular. 

In a metal shop John Sitton, paint- 
er, is watching metal shears snip out 
his creations. A young man from 
Georgia, thirty - one, he’s always 
ready for something new. So he’s ex- 
perimenting with metal—chromium 
on a copper base, which is strong and 
still light enough. (‘‘Our first idea,” 
he says, “would have pulled the side 
off the building.”) These thirteen- 
foot cutouts, mounted an inch away 
from the building for shadow effects, 
will catch light and color—and your 
eye—from all around. 

Over in a factory in Long Island 
City, J. Scott Williams skips excited- 
ly around his mural, (He’s a little 
man, but makes it up in energy.) The 
mural lies flat on the concrete floor, 
in two-foot-square sections like a 
fitted puzzle, laid out for inspection. 
It’s made, of all things, of ferro- 
enamel, the exact same thing that 
covers your kitchen stove and your 
refrigerator and maybe your bakery 
store front. It is to go, appropriately 
enough, above the entrance to the 
Home Furnishings Building. 

Always this yen for permanency. 
Hence the artist’s chief experiment- 
ing is with materials—to find perma- 
nent ones for outdoor murals. 

Take that rubber-base paint, for 
instance. It first saw light three years 
ago in the cages of the Washington 
zoo. Domenico Mortellito, muralist, 
thirty-two and smart, was commis- 
sioned to paint backgrounds for the 
animals. Because he wanted his art 
to be more than a fleeting thing, he 
looked around for a paint that could 
stand a lot of hosing down, strong 
disinfectants, and rough treatment 
from tigers, yaks and other restless 
residents of a zoo. He couldn’t find 
any. So he took some pigments and 
some stuff that is used to seal cellars 
against dampness, retired into a lab- 
oratory with a chemist (“I spend a 
lot of time in laboratories,” he says), 
and emerged with this rubber-base 
paint. Synthetic rubber in solution, 
and synthetic. resins. Works, too. 
Ought to be bright as ever at the end 
of a good hundred years, says Mor- 
tellito, if you use the best materials. 

He cuts his figures, deepening the 
relief as he goes up, to stand out on 
the receding surface, making the 
upper areas just enough bigger to 
look right from below, shaping the 
whole thing true as he goes along. 
How can he do it? Well, that’s where 








“Builders of the Future,” by William 
Zorach, is dedicated to labor. It expresses 
the thought that family life and peace 
depend upon the toil of man. 


mechanical ability ends and art be- 
gins. 

But Witold Gordon may be the 
man you are looking for. Mr. Gordon 
is a very direct, logical sort of fel- 
low. He has a food building to deco- 
rate. When he thinks of food he 
thinks of beefsteak and cabbage. He 
also thinks of vitamins because peo- 
ple are always talking about vita- 
mins. So he gets up on the scaffold- 
ing, with a couple of house painters 
to put in a good bright, deep blue 
background for him, and he paints. 
He paints the most appealing cows 
and chickens and sheep you could 
ever wish to meet. He paints beauti- 
ful carrots and cabbages and apples, 
and circles for all the vitamins, and 
fish and oysters and milk and eggs. 
It is very scientific and authentic. 
You could sit there in the shade of 
one of those big trees they moved in 
when they made a park out of a 
dump heap, and work out menus. 

They’ll go places and start things, 
these murals—including some bat- 
tles, Robert Kohn of the Fair’s Board 
of Design hopes. 

“Get mad,” is his parting word. 
“We don’t want you to like every- 
thing here. Some of my friends hard- 
ly speak to me now. That’s swell. We 
haven’t anything average, anything 
that everybody’s going to like, 
around here. All these fellows have 
something to say for themselves. And 
they don’t agree. We want to stir you 
up. It’s good for your digestion. Hope 
you hate a lot of it.” 





Reprinted and condensed from Col- 
lier’s Weekly, by permission of the 
editors. 
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Books— Old and New 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Guides to the Fair Cities 


All over the country people are 
looking up books about two great 
cities: New York and San Francisco. 
They want these, of course, to plan, to 
accompany and later to recall, a visit 
to one, or both, of the Expositions. 

If I take New York first, it is because 
I was born there, and have seen the 
city change, not once, but almost con- 
tinuously. A book about New York, if 
it is not purely historical to start with, 
is likely to become historical in a short 
time. So I have in my time collected a 
good many guide-books that are now 
interesting as memorials of what used 
to be, but not as guides to the present. 
For years there has been no compre- 
hensive “Baedeker” to the city, such 
as the “Blue Guide” for London or 
Paris: the last was Rider’s Guide to 
New York, but useful only in the way 
I have indicated. Now at last we do 
have a brief but detailed guide, and 
the curious feature is that it was writ- 
ten expressly for young people: A Key 
to New York, by Rosalie Slocum and 
Ann Todd, which is published by the 
Modern Age Books in a paper cover 
and simultaneously by Harper in cloth. 
The former is better for taking along 
to the city when you come to the Fair, 
the latter for library or home use. 

This Key to New York makes no pre- 
tense to literary quality, which is one 
reason why I like it. When I want to 
know how to get somewhere, or what 
to see, or how much it will cost, I don’t 
want literature: I want the facts as 
rapidly and plainly as I can get them. 
So the facts are here, ingeniously ar- 
ranged. You are shown how to see the 
city in the large, and in detail, by vari- 
ous conveyances that will give you the 
same results as a rubberneck wagon 
but cost less. The method of marking 
sights is a feature that. commends it 
especially to families. An asterisk be- 
fore an item means “You must not miss 
this.” A dagger means that it will ap- 
peal only to young people of high 
school age or over. A double dagger 
means that it appeals to children seven 
or under as well as to older boys and 
girls. This saves time and strength; the 
advice is sensible, and parents, too, will 
be able to make good use of it. 

The largest and bulkiest book about 
the city to date is the first volume of 
New York Panorama, a Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project (Random House). It is not 
a guide-book (the second volume, I 
hear, is to be one, and is expected to 
come out in time for the Fair) but a 
group of essays, twenty-six in num- 
ber, on as many aspects of life in this 
metropolis. If you do not insist on car- 
rying it around with you (it weighs 
too much) and will use it as a reference 
work, it will be helpful in this capacity. 
The photographs are beautifully chos- 
en, and there are many. Libraries 
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should certainly keep it for their per- 
manent collections. 

New York: the World’s Fair City, 
edited by Frank Monaghan (Garden 
City), is a collection of well-chosen, 
well-taken photographs with official 
plans and pictures of the Fair, the 
whole with comments. New York— 
Oddly Enough is a set of photographs 
and captions by C. G. Shaw (Farrar), 
different from any other: it has col- 
lected oddities and unexpected things; 
the last farm on Manhattan, the last 
light-house, the narrowest house, and 
so on. I found it so interesting I kept 
showing it to other old New Yorkers 
and they thought it was great. The 
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Cartoon Guide of New York City is a 
flippant, highly condensed little book 
with commentary by Guy Scott and 
many lively little drawings by Nils 
Hogner. 

There are several new books for 
younger children: A Trip to the New 
York World’s Fair with Bobby and 
Betty, with the assistance of Grover 
Whalen (Dodge) is one of a series of 
American travel-books for ten-year- 
olds, useful chiefly for their large pho- 
tographs. Seeing New York, by E. H. 
Lansing (Crowell), is a much more 
important work, not a guide-book but 
a series of well-arranged chapters on 
various aspects of the city. 

One New York book stands by it- 
self, and I hope you make sure of own- 
ing it, if you are a girl who means to 
come here to earn her living. Listen, 
Little Girl, Before You Come to New 
York (Stokes) is by Munro Leaf, but 
it isn’t in the faintest degree like Fer- 
dinand. It gives girls straight-from- 





the - shoulder, inside information on 
what to do and how to live, and how— 
if possible—to get a foothold in the 
jobs they are fitted for. It is different 
from any other “vocational” book and 
much more readable than most. 

The San Francisco books are beauti- 
ful; the photographs would make any- 
one long to go there. California: an In- 
timate Guide, Exposition edition, by 
Aubrey Drury (Harper) is the just- 
revised edition of a favorite travel 
book that takes in the whole state, by 
automobile or by train. In this new edi- 
tion a special section is devoted to the 
Exposition, described and pictured, 
There are specially drawn maps as 
well. There is a new addition to the 
American Guide Series, made possible 
through the Federal Writers’ Project 
of WPA: San Francisco (Hastings 
House) ; the group of photographically 
illustrated volumes of which this is one 
includes also Los Angeles, Colorado, 
California, Utah and Arizona. The Ore- 
gon Trail, another volume, is a guide- 
book history of the covered - wagon 
country. 

For younger readers there is A Trip 
to the San Francisco Exposition with 
Bobby and Betty, by J. H. Jackson 
(Dodge), in the same picture-book se- 
ries as the one for the New York Fair, 
which I have already described. I have 
not space to tell you of all the recent, 
or fairly recent, books on San Fran- 
cisco and its picturesque and colorful 
background of history. 





World’s Fair Art 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 


A great deal of emphasis will also 
be placed on contemporary art at the 
New York Fair, where twenty-three 
galleries in the Contemporary Arts 
Building will provide space for eight 
hundred works of art in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, and the graphic 
arts. Paintings are being chosen by a 
Governing Committee and an Art- 
ists’ Committee, under which re- 
gional sub-committees all over the 
country have been at work making 
selections from work submitted to 
them by the artists themselves. In 
addition to this contemporary art 
the Masterpieces of Art Museum will 
exhibit a panorama of European art 
from 1300 to 1800, including many of 
the great canvases of the world by 
such immortals as Goya, Tiepolo, Ti- 
tian, Hals, Fragonard, Holbein. 

If these great names are simply 
names to you and nothing more, if 
you’ve despaired of ever being able 
to see these great masterpieces of the 
world with your own eyes, here’s a 
chance in a million. You won’t have 
to put up with copies and reproduc- 
tions any longer. The mountain has 
come to Mahomet in San Francisco 
and in New York. 
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Poetry Is Made to Be Spoken 


An Interview with the Poet Laureate, John Masefield 


Cesar Saerchinger, who for seven years 
was the European representative of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is one 
of the pioneers of transatlantic broad- 
casting. His book, Hello America! 
(Houghton Mifflin), from which this ex- 
cerpt is taken, is a lively account of the 
events and personalities at the European 
end of international broadcasts. 


OLITICS at its worst is a de- 
Pr for keeping people — and 

peoples—apart. At its best it is 
a means of bringing them together. 
But not the only means. So far as in- 
ternational radio was con- 
cerned, I always felt that lit- 
erature could do as much, or 
more. England and America, 
despite Mr. Mencken and his 
followers, do speak more or 
less the same language, and 
that one fact has shaped their 
joint destinies and will con- 
tinue to shape them, more 
than anything else. The poets 
and the prophets of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, are read 
wherever the language is spo- 
ken, and the best-sellers, 
thanks to the publishers, even 
more. But they should also be 
heard; things can be said that 
cannot be written, and who 
would agree that politicians 
should have a monopoly of the 
air, other than hot air? 

In the first summer of my 
radio quest I had a talk with 
John Masefield about this. He was 
then living on Boar’s Hill, some miles 
outside Oxford—in a remote but 
comfortable house fronting on a 
leafy country lane. He had become 
poet-laureate not long before, and, 
as I was gradually closing in on his 
retreat after motoring wild circles 
around it, I had to think of one of his 
predecessors, whose behavior caused 
an American headline writer to an- 
nounce that the “King’s Canary 
Won’t Sing.” Would this “king’s ca- 
nary” refuse to sing? Not likely. In 
fact, as we got to talking—in one of 
the most cultivated and “homey” 
interiors imaginable—about the poet 
in modern life, he developed a theory 
according to which poets should be 
heard rather than seen—or read. Not 
since ancient times has the “canary” 
had such a good chance to sing as 
now. Here is the burden of his the- 
ory, as he afterward told it to the 
American audience, in the first over- 
seas broadcast ever made by a poet. 

“In times past,” he said, “poetry 
was the delight of every member of 
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John Masefield in his garden at Boars Hill 





By Cesar Saerchinger 


the community. The poet sang or 
spoke to all and was listened to with 
rapture by all. Then came the print- 
ing press, which at first was thought 
to be of great benefit to poets. I think 
it has become a detriment to poetical 
art, though priceless as a distributor 
of knowledge. It has had this result 
—it has put away the poet from his 
public. Since the printing press came 
into being, poetry has ceased to be 
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the delight of the whole community 
of man; it has become the amuse- 
ment and delight of the few.” 
Actually this idea was not a new 
one with him: he had meditated on 
it for years, before broadcasting, and 
what is more, had done something 
about it. In the garden of his house 
he had built a barn-theatre and here, 
as a regular event, took place the 
“Oxford Recitations” — competitive 
recitations of poetry by young men 
and women at which Masefield and 
his wife, with Laurence Binyon and 
other poets were the judges. It was 
an effort to raise a young generation 
of people who would think of poetry 
in terms of sound; here, too, the poet 
himself might speak to a limited but 
enraptured audience. Masefield 
showed me his little theatre with the 
zest of a youngster showing his toys; 
play-acting was evidently the great 
pastime of the family and its friends. 
My coming had injected a néw ele- 
ment into his theory. “It may be that 
broadcasting may make listening to 
poetry a pleasure again. Though 
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this,” he added pensively, “can only 
come about with difficulty—with a 
great deal of hard work... .” 

I wondered what he meant. Well, 
he meant that “poets will work bet- 
ter at verse if they work before an 
audience they can see, so that they 
may know when their work fails and 
why.” Television had hardly been 
heard of, so that didn’t enter our 
minds. 

Masefield was speaking softly, as 
is his habit—thinking audibly rather 
than talking—and with a wist- 
fut air. He is an unobstrusive 
man, this people’s poet—any- 
thing but the robust and pas- 
sionate creature you would 
suspect from the vigorous 
cuss-words of Nan and the 
full-bodied tang of his sea- 
roving tales. His imagination 
was kindled by this new di- 
rection to his thoughts about 
the poet in modern life. But I 
thought he ought not merely 
to talk about it—he ought to 
illustrate it by reciting his 
own verse. It took some time 
for him to decide, then one 
day I got a note: 

“Many thanks. Right. 5:15 
P. M. the 14th, Sunday.” 

It was about the usual 
“., length of his epistles. A few 
days later he was giving his 
unseen audience one of the 
simplest and best definitions of 
poetry. “Poetry,” he said, “is an art 
in which the artist by means of 
rhythm and great sincerity can con- 
vey to others the sentiment which he 
feels about life. . . . I speak to you 
this afternoon,” he concluded, “in the 
hope that poetry will again become 
one of the main delights of life and 
really compete once again with the 
delights of the market place.” 

“Sea Fever” is one of the poems 
he recited in his radio debut, and the 
spoken version turned out to be 
slightly—ever so slightly—different: 


I must go down to the seas again, to 
the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star 
to steer her by... 


But Masefield’s example hasn’t been 
followed—not even by himself. Ex- 
cept for the reading of his official 
“Ode” on King George’s Jubilee, he 
has never broadcast again. 





Reprinted from Hello, America! by 
Cesar Saerchinger, by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers. 
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Literary Leads 





TO THE FAIR 


The following magazine articles 
published within the last few months 
will give you a good reader’s-eye view 
of our two World’s Fairs and person- 
alities connected with them: 

“Speaking of Shrinking Violets,” by 
James Street. (American Magazine, 
Aug., 1938.) This article carries the 
sub-head “And we weren’t. But any- 
way there’s Grover Whalen, ‘the Bil- 
lion-Dollar Barker,’ who is really do- 
ing a stout job of building New York’s 
World’s Fair.” 

“Barnum in Modern Dress,” by E. 
Davis. (Harper’s, Oct., 1938.) 

“Grover Whalen’s Mammoth Cir- 
cus,” by Ruth Brindze. (Nation, Dec. 
10, 1938.) 

“Fair Tomorrow” (New Republic, 
Dec. 7, 1938). 

“The West Throws a Party,” by Jim 
Marshall (Collier’s, Feb. 18, 1939). 

“U. S. Art in San Francisco” (four 
pages of pictures), and “$20,000,000 
Art Treasures” (2 pages of pictures), 
in the Feb. 13 issue of Life. 

Watch also for special issues of the 
Golden Gate Exposition and New York 
World’s Fair announced by the Maga- 
zine of Art, published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in Washington, 
D. C., and special World’s Fair num- 
bers of the New York Times and other 
newspapers. 


YOUTH 

On the eve of the November elec- 
tions thirty young men and women 
met with the editors of McCall’s in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to discuss poli- 
tics and government. The conference 
(the Fourth Youth Conference to be 
held by the magazine editors) is writ- 
ten up by that able reporter, John 
Gunther, in the February issue of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 


HYMAN KAPLAN 

E. B. White, in another of his de- 
lightful essays in the March-Harper’s, 
expresses some of our own sentiments 
when he writes: “....I have no doubt 
that the creator of Hyman Kaplan, the 
Jewish nightschool student, is in no 
mood to perpetuate this lovable and 
ungainly character. The Muse in these 
cases undoubtedly appreciates why she 
is being stood up. But I wouldn’t want 
her to be kept waiting too long. In my 
opinion Hitler has more to fear from 
Hyman Kaplan than from Thomas 
Mann.” 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Book-of-the-Month Club: 

March—The Patriot, by Pearl Buck. 
(John Day) 

April—Each to the Other, by Christo- 
pher LaFarge. (Coward McCann) 
Ordeal, by Neville Shute. (Morrow) 

Literary Guild: 

March—Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth 
Page. (Farrar & Rinehart) 

April—The Thibaults, by Roger Martin 
DuGard (Viking) 

Catholic Book Club: 
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WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


Comprenez-vous? 
by Gretta Baker 


Here is a game to test your under- 
standing of difficult words. Answer 
each question with “yes” or “no,” then 
check your answers with the key on 
page 45. 


1. The best work of Mr. Lee, the tazxi- 
dermist, is the exhibit of quadrupeds. 
A. Would you call Mr. Lee if you 
wanted a taxi? 

B. Would you look for birds among 
Mr. Lee’s exhibit? 

2. My brother’s dexterity at tennis is 
surpassed only by his skill in golf. 
A. Is my brother a good tennis 
player? 

B. Does he play tennis better than 
he plays golf? 

3. Mr. Bell shows rare _ business 
acumen, but his judgment is not 
infallible. 

A. Is Mr. Bell a smart business man? 
B. Is his judgment always right? 

4. The altercation over the card game 
resulted in the life-long estrange- 
ment of the two men. 

A. Did the two men quarrel over the 
card game? 

B. Did this quarrel help them get 
acquainted and make them feel less 
strange? 

5: The reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the two nations was abrogated 
at the end of five years. 

A. Did each nation agree to trade 
with the other for five years? 

B. Was the agreement renewed at 
the end of five years? 

6. The brontosaurus was placed on 
display by Mr. Shafer, curator of 
the museum. 

A. If you were hunting for a bron- 
tosaurus, would you use a rifle? 

B. Is the curator expected to sweep 
and dust the museum? 

7. The entomologist was given a sab- 
batical leave by the university. 

A. Would you consult an entomolo- 
gist on the derivation of words? 

B. Do you think the university might 
grant him another sabbatical leave 
four years from now? 

8. The actor read the epilogue of the 
play with great bombast. 

A. Did the epilogue come at the be- 
ginning of the play? 








March—Herself, by Doran Hurley. 
(Longmans, Green) 
Book Union: 
February—Industrial Valley, by Ruth 
McKenney (Viking) 


MOUNT WISTER 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has announced that a 12,000-foot 
peak in the Grand Teton National 
Park, Wyoming, has been named 
Mount Wister in honor of Owen Wister, 
American novelist who died last July. 
This is not only the country where Mr. 
Wister lived for many years, but is the 
locale of his best-known and loved 
novel, The Virginian. 











B. Did the actor read in a natural, 
conversational style? 
9. The meteorologist gained a reputa- 
tion for his prognostications. 
A. Does a meteorologist make a 
study of meteors? 
B. Did he make accurate forecasts? 
10. The young man undertook the task 
with trepidation, but he handled it 
with finesse. 
A. Did the young man feel confident 
he could do the task? 
B. Did he make a success of the job? 


2. Misused Words 


Underscore the incorrect word in 
each of the following sentences and 
write the correct word opposite the 
number on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. One man was bowlegged; the 
other was hackneyed. 

2. Their Imperious Majesties the 
King and Queen of England are ex- 
pecting to visit the New York Fair this 
summer. 

3. They surrendered when they 
found further resistance feudal. 

4. Many bird lovers belong to the 
Audible Society of America. 

5. The bottom:of a ship is often cov- 
ered with pinnacles. 

6. Rest-your-feet stations are pro- 
vided for weary sight-seers by the syn- 
thetic directors of Treasure Island. 

7. The bank had a lieu against the 
building until such time as Mr. Thomas 
could meet his note. 

8. You can have your fountain pens; 
I'll take a good old ink-pot and quell 
any day. 

9. That short skirt-like piece at- 
tached to a blouse or jacket is called a 
bedlam. 

10. In explaining why she wanted 
the ring back, Mrs. Malaprop told the 
inspector that it had great sentimental, 
but little intricate value. 


3. Synonyms 


Underline the correct synonym for 
each of the following: 

1. palliate: to be friendly, to make 
pale and wan; to mitigate. 

2. buoyancy: the quality of being 
indestructible; able to float; able to 
rise in air. 

3. propitious: relating to a proprie- 
tor; unfavorable; favorable. 

4. gamboge: a kind of French soup; 
tree-juice used as pigment; a hodge- 
podge. 

5. vex: to annoy; to enlarge; to cast 
a spell upon. 

6. plight: a plant disease; a predica- 
ment; a bone in the forearm. 

7. derision: joyous laughter; judg- 
ment given; ridicule. 

8. parody: any two-stanza perm, 
equality (as in naval parody); a bur- 
lesque. 

9. miscreant: a wretch; a bungler; a 
willing person. 

10. insubordination: purification; 
mutiny; loyalty. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
BEN BELITT 


HEN Ben Belitt, a high 
school student at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, opened the 


Scholastic’s Prize Award number, 
about eleven years ago, he found 
that his short story had not taken 
first place, but honor- 
able mention. How- 
ever, a few years later, 
Scholastic published in 
its Graduate number 
his strange story of old 
Mr. Macklenberg, who 
wrung his hands and 
cried out against a face 
at the window. Also, 
several of his poems 
have been printed in 
Scholastic’s pages. 

Just then he was 
about to take his M.A. 
degree in English from 
the University of Virginia. His poems 
and his articles on modern verse 
were appearing frequently in such 
important periodicals as Poetry: a 
Magazine of Verse, The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, The New York 
Times, and The Herald Tribune. In 
1936, after he had completed two 
years work toward his Ph.D. at Vir- 
ginia, he was appointed assistant lit- 
erary editor of The Nation, and he 
left Virginia, where he had lived 
since his tenth year, for New York 
City, his birthplace. That year, he 
was honored with the Shelley Memo- 
rial Award for high achievement in 
poetry. Lately he has taught classes 
at Bennington College in modern 
poetry and the technique of verse- 
writing. 

His first book of poems, The Five- 
Fold Mesh, brought out last fall, 
bears this comment from William 
Rose Benet: “Those who follow con- 
temporary poetry have been aware 
of Ben Belitt’s work for some time. 
He has made himself an accom- 
plished craftsman. ... Mr. Belitt rep- 
resents the best of a new generation 
who may eventually produce another 
American renaissance in poetry such 
as that of 1913. ... He is worth the at- 
tention of the cultivated and discrim- 
inating.” 

In his Prefatory Note, Mr. Belitt 
points out that the early poems in 
his book are concerned with “simple 
responses to the natural world.” Of 
the natural world, seen through the 
two poems, “Scherzo,” and “Sonnet 
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BEN BELITT 


for a Faint Heart,” we discover, in 
the first, the unplowed field, the 
empty rafters, with the pleasure of 
summer to be enjoyed, and a sense 
of how quickly the summer will be 
gone. In the second poem, we find 
the thought of a com- 
ing colder season, and 
empty boughs. He 
would bid the mind 
prepare the faint heart 
for that bare time by 
remembering the earth 
as it parted under the 
plow, the fine fields, 
even the little berry, 
and the stone with the 
woodbine vines. All 
such things that go, he 
would heed for the 
short while that he has. 


Scherzo 


Never mind, never mind 

The unclover field, the unheaped 
rafter: 

This is the imperious beauty you shall 
not find 

Tomorrow or after. 


There swings the tall sky; summer 
moves clear 

Past the shoaled, slight grass, tender to 
your door; 

She has not long to tread the meadow 
here— 


What are you waiting for? 


Sonnet for a Faint Heart 


Now let me bear in mind, against a 
colder 

Gesture of the grass, a scanter bough, 

Some meadow starred with laurel to 
the brow, 

Some hillside wearing primrose on her 
shoulder. 

Darkens the brief heart, and the pulses 
smolder— f 

Bid then the mind burn clear, remem- 
bering how 

Earth can break pungent underneath 
the plow 

And fields stretch fine and fair to the 
beholder. 


Let me bear well in mind this trivial 
berry, 

Even this swart stone, run to fragrant 
riot 

With the thick woodbine; even this 
broken stile— 

All that is fugitive and momentary, 

Let me attend them well, perplexed, 
unquiet, 

Who shall be quiet in a little while. 


This lyric idea of the rural world, 
perplexed only by passing season and 
simple death, gives way in poems on 
later pages to the greater perplexity 
a man feels when questioning him- 
self about his own spiritual and mys- 
tical beliefs, and when studying the 
spiritual problems of the world of 
men. He sees, in the words of Yeats, 
“the growing murderousness of the 
world.” He thinks of people on sub- 
ways, in parks, the notions of prog- 
ress, and the faces of many “In some 
astonished dream of sailing . . .” 

Of the world’s plight, Ben Belitt 
wrote to Scholastic, about four years 
ago, “I do not know where I stand. 
There is much movement, much pre- 
cipitate driving forward, but nothing 
to which I can respond in my own 
right. I do not admire progress for 
the sake of progress, for I do not be- 
lieve that the modern world has 
shown itself worthy of-the miracles 
which it has performed. Its particu- 
lar genius is toward destruction, vio- 
lence, stupidity, hysteria. For this I 
blame not the machine, but some 
larger inadequacy in the predicates 
lying behind modern civilization.” 

As the book continues and comes 
to an end, the tone changes to that of 
someone who has a solution. No ex- 
perienced reader of poetry asks that 
it have such a useful message. It is 
perhaps no detraction to the poet to 
say that it remains somewhat un- 
clear. However, he seems to point out 
a need for the individual to re-ex- 
amine his inner self. The heart, the 
poet uses symbolically as it is tradi- 
tionally defined as “the seat of the 
emotions, especially of love.” There 
the poet sees the wakeful blood, 
which he often compares to a sea on 
which we can travel. 

The poems in this book sometimes 
use several words where one would 
be more striking. The real world 
seems to have been sifted out of the 
poems through an over-use of this 
method of statement: for example he 
writes, “Is not the level shine of 
steel/ Honed to the littleness of hair/ 
Sufficient implement to deal/ A 
stroke to lay the spirit bare?” This 
has such a thin bit of matter that to 
speak with such wordiness is annoy- 
ing to the reader. That it is “the level 
shine of steel” rather than the steel 
that is sharpened; that the word used 
is “honed” (seldom heard); and that 
he said “to deal a stroke to lay” rath- 
er than “to strike,” are typical of 
weaknesses which this undoubtedly 
talented poet has yet to pull away 
from. 


The poems “Scherzo” and “Sonnet 
for a Faint Heart” are reprinted from 
The Five-Fold Mesh, by Ben Belitt, by 
permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


ANY aspiring contributors 

-have not reached the Round 

Table because their ideas 

or expressions were not sufficiently 

original. Today’s contributions are 

chosen primarily for their ideas, ideas 

which are true, perhaps obvious 

sometimes, yet possessed of a certain 

distinction which keeps them from 
seeming hackneyed. 


The two following poems surprise us 
with the satire of their concluding lines. 
“Souvenir” uses again the trick of which 
I have spoken, of giving a new twist to a 
familiar thought. 


His Last Words 


He was a great man 

And he was dying. 

High officials were gathered 
Where he was lying, 
Men waiting to hear 
What he would say— 

A great matter of state, 
A plan for the day? 

The watchers grew tense 
And stood aside. 

He sat up and laughed 
Before he died. 


Mary Rodgers, 16 

J. M. Atherton High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Marjorie Parrish, Teacher 


Souvenir 


My thoughts of you 

Are like four-leaf clovers 
Between pages of a book, 
For they are dead 

And so very dry. 


Lois Woods, 17 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) High School 
Helen Reimund, Teacher 


The very familiarity of this thought is 
amusing when it becomes the theme of 
verse. 


Ambiguity 


You say you'll always love me true. 
Now—I’ve no right to question you, 
But every place we’ve ever gone, 

I’ve never had my glasses on. 

And every evening that we met, 

My hair was always neatly set. 

I wonder—would you keep that rule 
If you could see me now, in school! 


Marjorie Lederer, 17 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Catherine Jones, Teacher 


The following observation on life is ar- 
resting because of its symbolism. 
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God Writes a Poem 


Life is just another poem to me, 
Which I shall read until I die; the He 
Who wrote the poem may tell me what 
it meant 
And why it caused me so much discon- 
tent. 
It has no certain meter and no 
rhymes— 
I think that I will quit my poem some- 
times, 
And other times I merely wish ’twere 
done. 
It’s not a very fascinating one, 
But still just full enough of hopeful 
signs, ; 
False charms, to keep me reading all 
its lines. 
William Dunaway, 16 
Lawton (Okla.) High School 
Vanita Lee, Teacher 


An imaginative thought has produced the 
following description. The writer has skil- 
fully achieved a difficult stanza form. 


It Matters Not How Short... How 
Long 

If I should find— 

(Who knows, I may, 

Some day) 

That realm 

Of fancy, which 

Knows of the night 

As but a dream, 

A scheme 

That madmen plot, 

A shroud which earth shall bear 

To death and rot.... 


A kingdom that 

Is silver bright 

With light 

That streams 

From candle sticks 
That flood the streets, 
Tended the day, 
They say, 

By fairy Queen 
Titania, whorm men’s eyes 
Have never seen. ... 


The Land of Life... 
Of course you need 
Not heed 

The tale 

That these wax sticks 
Are lives of men, 

The tall and straight 
Are late 

Arrived and young; 
The stubby ends, the old 
To die unsung. ... 


If I should find 

This realm, some day 
I may, 

I'd seek 


CHOLASTIC invites all high scheol 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 








My stick. Not prize 

Great height, nor fear 

Its stub. I’d best 

To test f 

The wick. If strong 

And firm, it matters not 

How short . . . how long. 
William Kurzban, 17 
East Orange (N. J.) High School 
Miss Linda Hollaway, Teacher 


In this poem too, William Kurzban proves 
that a thoughtful observer does not need an 
unusual experience before he can write an 
original poem. 


I Am a Little Ant 
I live in a world of giant things, 
Of mammoth beasts, 
Gigantic men, 
Monstrosities. 
Yet, 
When I take account 
Of all that live, 
And judge to whom 
This, God’s great universe, 
Unfolds the fullest pleasure, 
’*Tis I, so small, 
Receive the greatest treasure. 


Who lives so close to earth as I? 

Who can have seen the handiwork of 
God 

In but a grain of sand? 

Its lovely contour, 

Grace, 

And fine design 

Are too minute for eyes of giant things. 

A whit of soil oft times, 

A great burden on my shoulders, 

Have I borne to build my home. 

I laugh at you— 

Great men— 

Who need sight mountains and high 
hills 

To see the majesty of God’s keen 
power. 


You trample on green lawns, 

Unheeding what to me 

Is yet an ancient world of prehistoric 
gardens. 

I walk this earth. 

I know this earth as no one else can 
know it. 

I love this earth. 


Yet must I live in fear, 
Lest children pass, 
And laughing leave my blood 
To stain the walk, 
And looking down, 
Smile innocently and say, 
“Tomorrow it will rain.” 
William Kurzban 
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“A Short Short’? Story by Robert Ormond Case 


you don’t stand on ceremony. So 

when old George Peabody saw 
the airplane staked out there, wait- 
ing out the storm, he took a big chew 
of tobacco, stamped into the office 
and spread his hand. 

The pilot, a freckled lad named 
Briggs, was sympathetic. 

“How do you know your partner’s 
up against it?” he asked. 

“He can’t help but be,” old George 
Peabody explained. “Matt’s been in 
there three months now, on two 
months’ grub. That there slide 
choked off the canyon and there’s 
only the glaciers on the other side. I 
figure he’ll have to start on the dogs 
about now, which is tough eating. 
Besides, they’re good dogs.” 

The pilot nodded. 

“°S all right, Perkins.” He was 
evidently careless about names, and 
old George didn’t bother to correct 
him. “It so happens I’ve got to de- 
liver some stuff up the Parsnip as 
soon as the weather clears. I could 
swing east and drop some grub on a 
baby ’chute. But how’! I locate your 
partner’s camp?” 

“Tl go with you,” said George. 

They took off the next morning, 
the storm having blown over. It was 
clear and cold, plenty cold. But it was 
a cabin ship, heated from the ex- 
haust. Old George had to admit that 
he was scared. 

But you can’t keep on being fright- 
ened when nothing happens. Besides, 
they could set down again whenever 
they took the notion. He told Briggs 
which way to go, recognizing the 
peaks ahead. 

They found Matt’s camp, on the 
middle fork of the Parsnip. There 
was smoke coming out of the cabin, 
and pretty soon Matt and the dogs 
came running out to see what this 
uproar was about. Old George count- 
ed the dogs and felt better; they were 
all there. He wanted to stop to chin a 
while with Matt, but Briggs gave him 
a funny look when he suggested it. 

“This is a helluva country, Per- 
kins,” he said. “Horse that stuff over- 
board and let’s get out of here.” 

So George held the door open, with 
his knee braced against it, and 
pushed the grub and the ’chute over. 
It opened all right. They could see it 
settling down as they banked like an 
eagle against the wall; Matt and the 
dogs came running toward it, floun- 
dering in the deep snow. 

“A helluva country,” Briggs re- 


|: THE North, in wintertime, 
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Briggs aimed right at the canyon floor. 


peated as they climbed up over the 
glacier; it glittered down there like 
a frozen sea. “For a plugged nickel 
I’d turn back to the Parsnip. How 
high d’you suppose that hump is? It 
looks mighty close to the ceiling for 
this crate. And what’s on the other 
side?” 

“More glaciers,’ George told him. 
“But it’s all downhill.” 

The motor labored heavily on the 
way up; you could feel it shaking the 
ship. When they finally made it to 
the top there were clouds on the 
other side. They were pretty, and no 
mistake; you’d never suspect how 
many peaks were hidden down there. 
While Briggs cruised in a big circle, 
muttering, the motor coughed. It 
coughed again, and kind of sput- 
tered; then it died away entirely. 

At the first cough, Briggs had 
wheeled her back, the way they’d 
come. He bent over, monkeying with 
the instruments, then stood up and 
looked out at the motor and shook 
his head. He told George what was 
wrong, but George didn’t get it. The 
point was that the motor wasn’t get- 
ting any gas. 

“And we can’t set down in that 
blasted canyon where your partner 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 25-32 (English Section) are omitted. 


is, Perkins,” Briggs told him. “What’s 
farther west?” 

“Swing to the right of that there 
black pinnacle,” said George. “We 
could probably coast down that can- 
yon clean to the Parsnip.” 

“Better than eighty miles? On a 
dead stick?” Briggs grunted. “Nerts. 
Just give me a half acre that isn’t 
straight up and down.” 

“So you can fix ’er?” said George. 
“You got to get your tools out and 
get that bolt back in place, eh?” 

“Sure,” said Briggs with a twisted 
grin. “Yeah. We set ’er down first, 
then get out the tools.” 

They eased down past the pinnacle 
and over the glacier. 

Briggs looked over the side—they 
were just skimming the glacier. The 
glacier petered out and they were in 
the canyon. It went down sharply; 
the walls were straight and sheer 
alongside. Ahead was a bend to the 
right, almost at right angles. 

“You got any folks, Perkins?” said 
Briggs. “Owe any debts you’re 
ashamed of? Ever do any praying?” 

George grinned, and shifted his 
quid to the other cheek. 

“There’s a falls just around the 
corner,” he said. “Going over that 
ought to give us another start.” 

Briggs aimed right at the canyon 
floor at the bend, and they got up 
quite a speed. Then they went up and 
up on their right wing tip, so close 
to the wall that the wind of it swirled 
up the snow from the cracks. Then 
over and down. It seemed that they 
fell pretty fast, but they made it to 
the falls. They skimmed over the 
brink, going down, and Briggs looked 
at him again. 

“Must be your brand of tobacco 
that does it, Perkins,” he said. “Let 
me have a chew... . What’s below?” 

“A lake. But not so big—you could 
heave a rock across it.” 

They streaked and dodged down 
the narrowing canyon. You had to 
hand it to these pilots: they could 
sure make a plane do tricks. 

They came closer to the canyon 
floor. Rocks as big as houses were 
just under their skids. 

“The lake, the lake,” Briggs kind 
of chanted, talking to the ship. 
“Where’s our blasted lake?” 

“Right around the bend,” said 
George. ~ 

The wind had blown the gap clear 
of drifts. One skid was on the ice 
when they made the turn. They kept 

(Continued on page 46) 





Wonders of Science and Industry 


the amazing exhibits at the 

World’s Fairs. But the visitor 
can imagine himself a modern Gulli- 
ver. He is of normal size, but as he 
goes in one door and out another he 
sees huge things shown in miniature 
and small things made immense, so 
that he himself might fancy himself 
shrinking and growing. As an exam- 
ple, in the Underwood exhibit, an 18- 
foot typewriter prints three-inch let- 
ters on a paper 9 by 12% feet. In the 
General Motors exhibit visitors in 
moving sound-chairs make a quick 
tour of a countryside of plains, 
mountains, villages, and factories 
where a house is about the size of a 
man’s hand. 

But it isn’t only this magical effect 
produced by juggling with the sizes 
of things, which makes these 
exhibits extraordinary. The 
newest, most significant and 
most tremendous feats of the 
laboratory and the factory are 
shown here in operation. And 
it’s one thing to have a vague 
notion about a “stratosphere” 
ship, but quite another to see 
a model of it in action. Ameri- 
cans are perhaps jaded by the 
wonders of radio, airplanes, 
and telphones, but they will 
get new enthusiasm from the 
Fairs. 

The exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires have spent $45,000,- 
000 on ‘their buildings and 
booths at the New York fair. 
Forty great corporations have 
their own buildings. Hun- 
dreds of others have exhibits 
in the Fair buildings. On a 
smaller scale, the same is 


G nea and industry dominate 





A part of United States Steel’s exhibit 
showing how steel is manufactured. 


true of San Francisco, for the leaders 
of industry are represented at both 
fairs. 

It would be impossible to describe 
all the exhibits or even the most sig- 
nificant ones. We can only hope to 
pick out a few which may have the 
greatest attraction but even that is 
pretty much a question of individual 
tastes and interests. 

Railroads exert an unfailing fasci- 
nation for Americans, whose history 
is so bound up up with rail expansion. 
Those who still get a thrill out of see- 
ing the trains of the past will like the 
“mechanical marvel of 1875” at the 
San Francisco Fair. This is the “J. W. 
Bowker,” one of the iron horses 
which helped to build the West. Six- 
ty-three years ago the J. W. Bowker 
steamed into Carson City, Nevada, 





A scale model of the Petroleum Indus- 
try Exhibit at New York World’s Fair. 


new, shining and powerful, to start 
the passenger service of the Virginia 
& Truckee Railroad. 

At the New York Fair, a model 
railroad runs over a huge expanse of 
track in a chamber 150 feet long. It 
has more than the thrills of the toy 
train. It crosses all kinds of country, 
over bridges, through tunnels, into 
city stations, carrying both freight 
and passengers on schedule. Auto- 
matic switches and signals work ex- 
actly as on full-sized railroads. Cars 
load and unload with the most mod- 
ern equipment, and freights slide off 
onto sidings to let the streamlined 
limiteds go by. 

In the Transportation Zone there 
is also the pageant of “Railroads on 
Parade,” with a “prop” engine ex- 
actly the size of an actual locomotive 





Here’s what American cities will 
look like in 1959 as pictured at 
the General Motor’s Fair exhibit. 


which moves across the stage 
at a “make-believe” pace ofa 
mile a minute. The revolving 
wheels, churning pistons and 
trailing smoke all give the il- 
lusion that the “prop” is pull- 
ing a fast freight. 

But perhaps the marvel of 
future transportation is the 
“rocket ship” of the 21st cen- 
tury, to carry people to the 
moon. It is a small working 
model which takes on pas- 
sengers at the “rocketport.” 
Loaded in the rocket’s cabin, 
they are fitted into the gun, 
which is fired with all the 
sound and fury of cannon. The 
rocket ship disappears and is 
“off to the moon.” (See P. 36.) 

One of the largest of the ul- 
tra-modern buildings at the New 
York World’s Fair houses the ingen- 
ious General Motors exhibit. In mov- 
ing sound-chairs, people can travel 
around a model cross-section of 
America in 1959. The chairs are 
equipped with a sound-device which, 
with uncanny effect, presents to each 
occupant a low-voiced travel talk as 
the chair itself moves along the ex- 
hibit in and about the building. The 
highways of the future, as you might 
expect, are much better than these 
old-fashioned roads of 1939. The 
chair tour goes up hill and down dale 
for a third of a mile. A fine way to 
be amused and to rest those aching 
feet at the same time! 

General Motors also has a research 
laboratories display which shows the 
pioneer efforts of the Wright broth- 
ers, Morse, Bell, Marconi, R. E. Olds 
and his first car, Charles Goodyear, 
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The quartz-windowed engine shows 
enable people to look right at the 
cylinders of a running motor-car. 
Another display shows the details of 
body design and building, and still 
another of a Diesel-powered loco- 
motive. 

As modern as tomorrow are the 
plastics exhibits, in the Hall of In- 
dustrial Science. There two auto- 
matic molding presses will be at 
work pressing out Bakelite souvenirs 
of the Fair, exactly as plastics are 
molded. People can also see how they 
eat, drink, brush their hair and teeth, 
dress themselves, decorate their 


homes, cook, play games, drive their 
cars, listen to radios, with the help of 
plastics. A pilot’s cabin in an Ameri- 
can Air Lines transport plane is 
shown with most of its mounting 
made of light-weight plastics. Parts 
of musical instruments, surgical in- 





The giant Underwood typewriter. 


struments, even false teeth depend 
on plastics. 

One of the architectural feats at 
the New York Fair is the Petroleum 
building. It is a huge metal triangle 
mounted on four piers resembling 
oil tanks. The interior is completely 
open, which should make it one of 
the airiest and coolest buildings on 
the grounds. You can see all the 
vital processes of the oil industry 
there, even to actual drilling from a 
derrick which stands in one corner of 
the Petroleum area. But perhaps the 
most fun at the Petroleum Building 
will be a movie of a puppet show in 
technicolor. The show is presented in 
the manner of a “Living Newspaper”’ 
telling the story of the discovery and 
development of oil and its place in 
the industrial world. The “stars” of 
the show are “Pete Roleum” and his 
friends and relatives “Stinky Lube,” 
“Grease Boy,” “Miss Polish,” and 
“Hi Test.”’ There is even a “Heckler” 
who asks impudent questions from 
the audience, and gets a lot of infor- 
mation that way. 

Both fairs have extensive displays 
on the scientific study of man. In the 
San Francisco Hall of Science test- 
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tube food is made, showing it isn’t 
impossible that some day we may 
have a quick lunch by tossing off a 
couple of pills and a glass of water. 
The story of drugs, the latest ad- 
vances in medicine and health, and 
a transparent man from the Mayo 
Clinic all dramatize the doctors’ fight 
against disease. 

In the Hall of Man at the New York 
Fair you can recall shudderingly 
your first experience going under 
ether. The exhibit shows how safe 
anesthesia is, and how carefully it is 
administered. Nearby is a tall figure 
of a man, its heart shown by a ruby 
light and by a pulsation like that of 
the normal heart beat, the sound of 
which can be faintly heard. If you 
aren’t impressed by that, listen to the 
“speaking skeleton” which is a real 
skeleton able to move at the true 
joints. As it moves it speaks. calling 





How plastics serve the modern house- 
wife is shown at the Bakelite exhibit. 
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attention to what it is 
doing. It even brags a 
little about what a fine 
skeleton it is, with long 
straight bones none of 
which were ever broken. 

San Francisco has two 
exhibits which Cali- 
fornia can claim as its 
own. One is the Univer- 
sity of California’s atom 
smasher in model form. 
The other is tray agri- 
culture which is shown 
as a complete chemical 
garden growing indoors 
in “liquid soil” under 
ordinary artificial light. 
There won’t be any crop 
failures here. 

Both fairsdemonstrate 
many electrical wonders 
of communication pow- 
er, arid lighting. There 
are a number of robots 
operating by photoelec- 
tric cells, but perhaps 
Voder will steal the show. Voder, 
developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, manufactures’ speech 
at a small table with about a dozen 
keys. It is said Voder can sneeze, 
scream and talk, although it has a 
slight lisp which shows up a little on 
some words. Another electrical ex- 
hibit is the insect-slaying machine, 
which attracts moths and bugs by 
colored lamps. 

Inside the stainless steel dome of 
the United States Steel building, air- 
cooled on the inside, there are dio- 
ramas showing steelmaking. Visitors 
who take steel for granted will be 
amazed at the complicated technical 
problem of converting a 150-ton 
bath of steel into finished products. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
has a building shaped like a radio 


tube. Here you can actually see the 
much-talked-of television process at 
work in the Radio Living Rooms of 
Today and Tomorrow. The future 
living room holds in a single cabinet 
a television receiving set, facsimile 
set, and a regular radio. Television 
programs will come from the NBC 


studios, the RCA-NBC automobile . 


telecasting set which tours the fair, 


To come back to where we started 
from — the Brobdingnagian Under- 
Wood typewriter, in the Business 
Systems Buildings. It is interesting 
to watch the operation by remote 
control of this massive fourteen-ton 
machine. And the Underwood booth 


Left: here is one of the most sensa- 
tional exhibits at the New York Fair. 
This is the rocketport where the rocket 
ship “takes off” on its “flight” to the 
moon. Below: the operator is running 
“Voder” which can “sneeze and talk.” 





is the one place on the fair grounds 
where you can keep in immediate 
touch with the spot news of the 
world. Dow-Jones ticker news re- 
ports come to it constantly. 

A description of the exhibits at 
both fairs could go on for pages, for 
there are thousands of “oddities” to 
amuse visitors. The model of the 
human eye is so large you can g0 


right into it and look out at the Fair. 


Two hundred cows are bathed, dried 
with fluffy towels, milked, and the 
milk bottled right before your eyes. 
A wheat field is already sowed and 
will be reaped on the grounds. Pup- 
pets fourteen feet tall examine the 
contents of the usual bathroom 
medicine cabinet. 

It’s stupendous, it’s colossal, it’s 
amazing, it’s even educational! 
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ODAY ... weeks before its formal 
opening . . . the New York World’s 
Fair is already an incredible dream city, 
stretching for miles in the fantastic de- 
signs of tomorrow’s architecture. But 
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22. “Special” Invitation 
By Gay Head 


“special delivery” letter from 
Newburgh! It was bound to be 
from Bob Tyler. At last, Jerry had 
been expecting to hear from him 
every day since he went home. She 
and Bob had become quite—friend- 
ly, particularly during the last few 
days of his visit to Middlevale. And, 
when Bob had said goodbye, that last 
night, he had promised to write— 
soon! That was ten whole days ago. 
Jerry hoped the messenger 
wouldn’t notice that her hand shook 
as she signed for the letter. “Uh— 
good night — and thanks,” she said, 
more emphatically than she meant 
to, as the boy turned to go. She 
closed the door. Then stood and 
stared at the letter. Her first “spe- 
cial”! Whee!! She was all goose pim- 
ples. 


“Jerry’s got a sweetie—Jerry’s got 
a sweetie,” came a familiar sing-song 
voice over her shoulder, as Bud tried 
to snatch the letter from her hand. 

“Let go, you little ” Jerry held 
on to the letter for dear life. 

“Who was that at the door, Jerry?” 
called Mrs. Goode, from the living 
room. 


“It was—the—uh—just a man,” 
answered Jerry, as she flew up the 
steps and into her own room. After- 
ward she felt a little ashamed of hav- 
ing answered her mother that way. 
Mothers were grand people. Sympa- 
thetic and understanding. But ten- 
year-old brothers were a decided 
problem. Always breaking in on a 
girl’s private life. Right now Bud 
was probably downstairs telling 
Mother and Dad that she had heard 
from “that Newburgh gink.” Even 
before she’d had a chance to read the 
letter herself. Her letter. She tore 
open the envelope. 


Jes heart went pit-a-pat. A 





Dear Jerry, 


I promised I’d write soon, didn’t I? 
And here it’s been more than a week 
since we said goodbye. But, honestly, 
Jerry, the Tyler boys and fam. have 
been in a perfect dither. First, Bitsy 
(remember my telling you about The 
Child Wonder?) sprained her ankle 
the day after we arrived. Then Dad 
came down with the flu. And then the 
cook walked out. If your Dad is any- 
thing like mine, you know how many 
people it takes to wait on him—and 
feed him “special dishes,” when he’s 
sick. Bitsy, of course, had to be carried 
up and down the steps four or five 
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Jerry rolled over on the bed ang 
grabbed the pillow. Thrills ang 
heart-throbs! A houseparty! Oh. if 
Mother would only say yes. The let. 
ter from Mrs. Tyler wouldn’t arrive 
until morning, but Jerry didn’t think 
she could wait to ask. She wouldn't 
sleep a wink that night. Better go 
downstairs and have it out with the 
family now. 

Dad was trying to get the 10 P.M 
news flashes over the radio, when 
Jerry walked into the living room. 
Mrs. Goode was at her desk writing 
a letter. Bud, praises be, had been 
sent to bed! Jerry picked up a maga- 


Jerry rolled over on the bed. A house. 
party! Oh, if Mother would only say yes! 
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times a day. Also, Fred and I were on 
the scenery committee for the Senior 
play, which was given last night—very 
successfully. And, on top of all this, 
I’ve been making up the school work 
I missed those “extra five days” we 
spent in Middlevale. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, though, they were well worth 
it. Mainly, because of the “extra” dates 
I had with you, Jerry. 

Am I forgiven for not writing? I 
hope so, because we have some won- 
derful plans for this weekend and they 
include you. We Buccaneers are hav- 
ing a houseparty at our cabin on Plea- 
sure Island, and I want you to come 
with me. Fred is asking Polly Penny, 
and Mother is going to chaperone us. 
She is writing both your Mother and 
Mrs. Penny today. 

We thought you and Polly could 
come together, probably on the four 
o’clock train Friday afternoon or on 
the bus (I see by the schedule, buses 
leave Middlevale for Newburgh every 
hour—on the hour). We will meet you 
at the station and drive over to the 
island in time for a late supper. We 
plan to leave early Sunday afternoon 
and will see that you make a train or 
bus, as you wish. 

Do try to come, Jerry, because our 
houseparties are lots of fun (the great 
outdoors, so bring your old clothes!). 
But mostly because I want to see you. 

As ever, 
Bob. 





zine and thumbed through it. She 
had never heard the radio spout so 
much “news” before. Would it never 
stop? How near through the letter 
was her Mother? Addressing the en- 
velope, thank heavens! Dad snapped 
off the radio. 

“Mother,” Jerry began in her most 
respectiful tone of voice. “I hope I 
wasn’t—abrupt a while ago, when 
I answered you. Bud was pestering 
me again, and I got mad. I’m sorry. 
The man at the door was the ‘special 
delivery’ messenger with a letter 
from Bob Tyler. Bob wants me to 
come down this weekend for the 
Buccaneer houseparty. Mrs. Tyler is 
going to chaperone and she’s writing 
you all about it and Fred’s asking 
Polly and——” 

“Wait a minute, Jerry,” said her 
mother. “Where is the houseparty? 
When would you go and how and 
when would you return? And hadn’t 
we better wait until I hear from Mrs. 
Tyler?” 

Mr. Goode chuckled. ““Now, Moth- 
er,” he said, “seems to me both you 
girls might wait a minute and take 
a breath.” 

So the “girls” calmed down and 
talked the matter over. Mrs. Goode 
finally said maybe but Jerry knew 
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by the tone of her voice that, if the 
letter from Mrs. Tyler came and if 
Polly went, too, she could go! 

Both Jerry and Polly were all a- 
flutter at school the next day. There 
had been a similar scene at the Penny 
household the night before. And Mrs. 
Penny had said maybe. 

But by evening everything was 
settled. The girls were going! By bus 
(it was cheaper and Polly, particu- 
larly, had to consider the cost). 
Leaving after school Friday. Return- 
ing Sunday evening by suppertime. 

Jerry suggested that they wire Bob 
and Fred together. After several too- 
worthy efforts, Jerry composed the 
telegram. Ten words—no more, no 
less: 

DELIGHTED TO COME. THANKS. ARRIV- 
ING BY BUS FRIDAY SIX O'CLOCK. 

Polly and Jerry. 


Friday afternoon at four o'clock 
both girls were seated on a big G- 
line bus, raring to be off. They had 
packed that morning before school 
and had arrived at the bus station 
a full half-hour before bus time. 
They wouldn’t have missed it—for a 
million dollars! 

“T hope I didn’t forget anything,” 
said Jerry. “I had a visitor one time 
who borrowed everything except my 
toothbrush, and I’ve been a conscien- 
tious packer ever since. Let’s see. I 
remember putting in toothbrush, 
toothpaste, soap, washrag, and tal- 
cum. Because they all go in the travel 
case Bud gave me Christmas — by 
special request. In my cosmetics kit 
there’s comb, brush, powder, cold 
cream, skin lotion, and—my lipstick 
is here in my purse. Well, I suppose 
I’m safe. I hope you didn’t bring any 
dress-up clothes, Polly.” 

“Heavens, no! I brought the oldest 
things I have. A wool skirt, slacks, 
a heavy sweater, one of Bill’s camp 
shirts, and my walking shoes. This 
dress and hat I’m wearing are the 
only respectable looking clothes I 
have with me,” laughed Polly. 

“Me, too. Oh, Polly, look who’s 
getting on! Mr. Scroggins! Remem- 
ber? He owns the Premier Lumber 
Co. and he’s the one who was so nasty 
to Jack Pepper about taking an ad 
in the program for the Playliker 
play.” 

“Oh, yes. And he’s heading straight 
for the vacant seat in front of us. 
Watch out! From what Jack says, he 
must be a fire-breathing monster.” 

But it wasn’t fire that made Jerry 
and Polly duck, as Mr. Scroggins took 
the seat in front. 

“Ker-choo-00-000!” The monster, 
it seemed, had a sniveling cold. 


Next Week: 
OLD MAN SCROGGINS 
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How to SEE TWICE AS MUCH 
On your trip to CALIFORNIA 


for little or no extra rail fare 








AS YOU can see from this 
FOUR SCENIC ROUTES \ map, Southern Pacific’s Four 


TO CALIFORNIA Scenic Routes all meet at the San 


Francisco World’s Fair. By going 
to San Francisco on one of these 
routes and returning on another, 
you see an entirely different part 
of the U.S. each way. You see twice 
as much of California and the West 




























ot as you would by going and return- 
Aa ing on the same route — for little or 
Pe no extra rail fare. 











9 GO, for example, on Southern Pacific's Golden State Route through E] Paso (side 
trip to Carlsbad Caverns National Park), Southern Arizona and Los Angeles. Or 
take our Sunset Route via New Orleans and the Old South. 
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SEE THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on Treasure Island 
in the middle of San Francisco Bay, the most beautiful world’s fair in all history, 
with magnificent views of the two largest bridges ever built. On this magic island you'll 
enjoy the fun and excitement of a trip to the Orient, the South Sea Islands, Hawaii, South 
America, Australia and dozens of other foreign lands. You'll have the time of your life. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION gee’ iis % 
SAN FRANCISCO - July 2 to 6 


4 RETURN, perhaps, on our Shasta 


Route through the evergreen Pacific 

Northwest, or our direct Overland Route. 

From most eastern and midwestern 
places, such a“go one way, return another” 
Southern Pacific ticket costs you not l¢ 7 
more rail fare than a trip straight to Cali- ‘ 
fornia and back on the same route. Yet you 5 MAIL THIS COUPON today and we 
actually see twice as much! will send you free booklets describing 
the San Francisco World’s Fair and our 
Four Scenic Routes. Address O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. SH-3, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


P iff Name a Se 
aci ic Address_____ 


THE WEST'S GREATEST City __________ State _____. 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





If student, give grade 































































Beyond the Fair Grounds Lie the Cities 


OTH San Francisco and New York 
are great port cities. Because the 
ships of all the world dock there, they 
are both metropolitan. Travelers might 
spend days and weeks wandering through 
their streets without exhausting the end- 
less variety of scenes, people, and vital 
living which are in the very souls of those 
cities. But since Fair visitors lack days 
and weeks to spend, they must select 
those things they most want to see. Here 
are some of the “high spots” that might 
go on a Fair visitor’s list. 





NEW YORK 


All the additional information you 
may need for more extended touring 
of the city is contained in A Key to 
New York, Rosalie Slocum and Ann 
Todd, published by Harper and Broth- 
ers and the Modern Age. 


Museums 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
largest and best art collection in the 
United States. 

The Cloisters—a branch of the Metro- 
politan, containing in a beautiful set- 
ting, excellent medieval art. 

Museum of Natural History—Showing 
how our world got to be what it is. 
The Planetarium, nearby shows the 
wonders of the sky. 

Museum of the City of New York—A 
collection of the history of the 
largest city in the country. 

Hispanic Museum and American In- 
dian Museum—155th St. and Broad- 
way—Spanish Art and Literature 
and American Indian Culture. 

Modern Museum—Rockefeller Center 
—Fine temporary and permanent 
exhibits of contemporary art. 

Whitney Museum—Mainly modern 
American painting, small but very 
good. 

Museum of Science and Industry— 
Rockefeller Center — Outstanding 
discoveries and developments in 
these fields, and some interesting 
movies. 





Churches 


Trinity Church, at the foot of Wall 
Street, where famous Americans are 
buried in the churchyard. 

St. Paul’s Church, on lower Broadway. 
George Washington’s pew is still 
marked with the American flag. 

Riverside Church—Modeled on the 
Cathedral at Chartres; 122nd St. and 
Riverside Drive. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine (Epis- 
copal)—Impressive although still in 
construction; Amsterdam Avenue 
and 113th St. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral — Leading 
Catholic edifice in America; Fifth 
Avenue at 50th St. 

St. Thomas’s Church—Fifth Avenue 
at 53rd St. An Episcopalian church 
attended by New York Society. 

Fifth Avenue—Busses will take you 
its length, from Washington Square, 


through the style and shopping cen- 
ter of America, along Central Park 
and past the Metropolitan Museum. 
Broadway — Movies, theaters, night 
clubs cluster along the street from 
42nd to 59th Street so thickly they 
can’t be enumerated. See the New 
Yorker and daily papers for listings 
of plays, movies and “hot spots.” 
Radio City and Rockefeller Center— 
A huge skyscraper unit that contains 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
two museums, many shops, the Rain- 
bow Room (a night club), the largest 
theater in the city, and a very attrac- 
tive plaza. (See photo below). 
Empire State Building—Fifth Avenue 
at 34th St. World’s highest building 





Keystone 
R.C.A. Building (foreground) is tall- 
est structure in Rockefeller Center. 


(102 stories). From its tower a won- 
derful panorama view of the city, 
Long Island, part of Westchester 
County and the New Jersey side of 
the Hudson. 

New York Public Library—Fifth Ave- 
nue between 40th and 42nd Streets— 
More than a million books and many 
interesting exhibits. 

Wall Street and the Stock Exchange— 
Financial center of the United States 
and the Treasury Building where 
Washington took his first oath of 
office. 

At Battery Place 
Ferries to Staten Island and to the 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island. 
Boats which make a circle of Man- 
hattan, giving a fine view of the city. 
The Aquarium—where fish, pen- 
guins, seals and alligators seem to 
take a bored but resigned attitude 
toward visitors. 


. Hudson River Boats—Leaving 42nd 


and 125th St. piers daily after the 
first of May for a trip up the Hud- 
son, under George Washington 
Bridge and Bear Mountain Bridge 
to West Point. 





Central Park—a spot of Nature in the 
heart of the city, and a zoo worth 
seeing if you haven't time to visit 
the larger Bronx Zoo on the upper 
East Side in Bronx Park. 

Coney Island—Every visitor wants to 
visit the make-believe—Luna Park 
where every kind of trick is designed 
to make the visitor forget his dignity, 
There’s also a huge bathing beach 
usually black with bathers and sun- 
lovers. 

Jones Beach—The most beautifully 
planned and cleanest public beach 
on the East coast. Swimming for all 
tastes—in the surf which pounds the 
beach, in the quiet bay, and in a big 
swimming and diving pool. The 
bath-houses and rest rooms are very 
complete. Playgrounds, athletic 
fields, night fireworks and an out- 
door theater offer entertainment 
from morning to late evening. 

Old Mansions 

Gracie Mansion—Now a part of the 
Museum of the City of New York, 
charmingly located in Gracie Square 
Park on the East River. It looks more 
like the home it was in the early 
1800’s than a museum. 

Poe Cottage—At Kingsbridge Road in 
the Bronx. Here Edgar Allan Poe 
lived with his delicate wife and her 
mother until after her death. It is a 
tiny old farm-house, built early in 
the 1800's. 

Claremont Inn—Built with many win- 
dows looking over the Hudson. It 
was once the home of Joseph Bona- 
parte. Upstairs there is now a muse- 
um; on the main floor, a good restau- 
rant run by the city. 

Jumel Mansion—Edgecombe Avenue 
and 155th Street. This lovely Co- 
lonial house has a long history, but 
it is named for Stephan Jumel who 
was a wealthy social leader during 
the early days of America. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


California: An Intimate Guide, by 
Audrey Drury, gives, in a lively fashion 
all the stranger wants to know about 
the state, San Francisco and Treasure 
Island. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. See also the booklet pub- 
lished by Californians, Inc. called The 
Chapter in Your Life Entitled San 
Francisco. 





Museums 


The De Young Museum in Golden Gate 
Park houses some good Spanish and 
early Southwestern art. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor—One of 
America’s great art galleries. 

Fine Arts Palace—A permanent ex- 
hibit left over from the 1915 Panama 
Pacific Exposition, and well worth 
seeing. 

Golden Gate Park—An immense area 
running from the center of the city 
to the sea. Kezar Stadium, golf 
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This map shows California towns which 
fair-goers may want to plan to visit. 


courses, bridle paths, and large 
tracts left in their natural beauty 
where the buffalo still roam. 

Fleishhacker Zoo—Holds every kind 
of animal with a minimum of bars 
and cages. 

Fleishhacker Pool—A huge place to 
swim outdoors inside the city limits. 

Fisherman’s Wharf—There you can 
buy wonderful sea food. Little sail 
boats come in every morning loaded 
with their catch. 

Chinatown—The largest Chinese sec- 
tion in America where scores of 
shops sell tempting things and res- 
taurants serve the best of Chinese 
food. 

Civic Center—At the upper end of 
Market Street. This is a good exam- 
ple of thoughtful city planning. Here 
are San Francisco’s own civic opera 
house and a good Public Library. 
Restaurants, theaters, movies are 
clustered around Market Street. On 
Russian and Telegraph Hills there 
are excellent foreign restaurants 
where you can get good food for 
very little money. 

Old Mission Dolores — A Spanish 
church, built in 1776 which has 
watched San Francisco grow from a 
Spanish village to an American 
metropolis. 


Suburbs 


Oakland and Alameda—Large cities 
east of the Bay, with the Pacific 
Clippers’ airport. 

Berkeley—Across the Bay by ferry or 
bridge, and the site of the huge Uni- 
versity of California. 

Sausalito—Charm is the keynote of 
this smiling little town. 

Palo Alto—The home of one of the 
great Western universities, Leland 
Stanford. 

Within a Day’s Drive of the City 

Santa Cruz—50 miles, a famous winter 
resort. 

Mt. Tamalpais, which views one-third 
of northern California. 

Yosemite—A beautiful national park 
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which contains giant redwoods, the 
world’s highest waterfalls, and lots 
of rugged Western scenery. 


Lake Tahoe--Mark Twain called it 
a sea in the sky. 


Monterey Bay Country—About three 
hours out of San Francisco, driving 
south. The town of Monterey rises 
out of the Bay and climbs the sloping 
hills of Monterey Peninsula. There 
are very evident traces of Spanish 
settlement —- the Chapel of San 
Carlos de Borromeo de Monterey 
and in the adobe buildings. Here 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived, and 
his house still stands. 





Carmel—This is the art center of Cali- 
fornia, with some very spectacular 
coast scenery. Behind the town is 
Carmel] Mission where Father Serra, 
the builder of old Spanish California 
is buried. 

Del Monte—20,000 acres given over to 
sports all the year ‘round, and a 
famous winter resort. 

Southern California — This is about 
four hundred miles away from San 
Francisco, and probably only real 
tourists will drive that far from the 
Fair. However, there is some very 
fine scenery, good beaches, and (as 
if you didn’t know) Hollywood. 








T won't be long now before you 

thirty-niners will be bidding 
your school farewell. And, like the 
grads of previous years, you're 
going to give your school a part- 
ing gift. 

You want that gift to be some- 
thing that will “live on” for years 
to come —a gift that will still be 
there when you return for those 
annual “reunions”! 

But most of all, you want it to be 
a gift that will be of definite value 
and use to your school and the 
classes that follow you. 
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RCA Portable Public Address 
System PG-112B 


For audiences up to 2000. Comes 
complete with velocity microphone, 
microphone stand, amplifier, 2 speak- 
ers, cables, plugs, and other necessary 
accessories. All in one case which 
weighs only 55 pounds. 

















SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


f the Radio Corporation of America 





Why — such a gift from the Class 
of ’39 will win the thanks and ap- 
preciation of faculty and students 
for years to come! 

So here’s a suggestion—and one 
that will not cost a lot of money: 

Give your school an RCA Port- 
able Public Address System. It can 
be used to excellent advantage in 
the school auditorium, gymnasium 
or on the athletic field. It will 
amplify music, speech, announce- 
ments — anything — so that all may 
hear clearly —no matter where 
they’re sitting. 

Three types are available. Model 
PG-111, for audiences up to 500 
persons, $74.50. Modei PG-112B 
(illustrated), for audiences up to 
2000 persons, $149.00. Model 
PG-114, for audiences up to 3500 
persons, $299.50 —and any one of 
them will make a gift worth cheer- 
ing about! Send coupon for full 
details. 





RCA presents the Magu Key every Sunday, 2 
3 P. M., E. S. T., om the NBC Biue Network. 


Medern schools stay modern with RCA radice 
tubes in their sound equipment. 
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Mountain 
Magic in 
Washington | 








Snow fields and Alpine meadows 
toexplore on Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker; bathing on Pacific Ocean 
beaches; wilderness trails on the 
Olympic Peninsula; sailings to 
Alaska. See this region en route 
to the N. E. A. Convention. Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘Pacific North- 
west Vacation Suggestions.” 











There’sa whole world of wonders 
in this oldest and largest of our 
National Parks. See it at its best 
by entering via scenic Gallatin 
Gateway; 85 extra miles of 
glorious mountain motoring 
without extra cost. Write for free 
“Yellowstone” booklet describ- 
ing low cost tours. 








Scenery 
Shooting 
on the 





Roll smoothly through a glorious 

orama of forests and moun- 
tain ranges on this famous trans- 
continental train. 656 thrilling 
electrified miles . . . open 
observation cars through rugged 
Montana canyon, over the Con- 
tinental Divide and westward 
through the Bitter Roots. Air con- 
ditioned comfort in every class of 
accommodations. Grand food at 
low prices. And low fares every- 
where West. Let our travel ex- 
perts help plan your western va- 
cation to include San Francisco. 


F. N. Hicks, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Room 213, Union Station, Chicago, IL 
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It Sounds Like the Olympics 


OU’D think in a country as 

large as ours that there would 

be room enough for five or six 
“world’s fairs” at one time instead 
of just two. But by the way the New 
York’s World Fair and the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate International Ex- 
position are going at it, they’d have 
you believe the country is big enough 
for only one. 

In their efforts to outstrip each oth- 
er, the two cities are staking claims 
on every attraction in sight. And 
since no fair is complete without a 
big sports program, both camps have 
rounded up nearly all the famous 
athletes in the country for exhibition 
and demonstration during the com- 
ing months. From April to December, 
New York and San Francisco will be 
the sports capitals of America. 

Practically every sport from arch- 
ery to yachting will be seen on Trea- 
sure Island, site of San Francisco’s 
Fair. At least one major event has 
been scheduled for each day during 
the 288 days of the Fair. Champion- 
ships will be held in 27 different 
sports. 

To house all these events, the Ex- 
position had to go on a building 
spree. For skiing, it built a steel tow- 
er 183 feet high with jumping take- 
off at 114 feet. Since snow is a rarity 
in California, the Chamber of Com- 
merce had to convert 250 tons of ice 
into snow by running the ice through 
a crusher. For indoor polo, a large 
arena was constructed to provide for 
a field 230 feet by 100 feet, surround- 
ed by a 12-foot track. 

The sports building the Golden 
Gate is most proud of, however, is 
the Aquatic Theater. This magnifi- 
cent edifice was constructed along 
the water front and has a grandstand 
that will seat 10,000. Visitors to the 
Fair will be able to watch swimming 
races, fireworks, water carnivals, and 
other forms of aquatics from this 
grandstand. 

All this is pretty stiff competition 
to buck, but the New York Fair is go- 
ing ahead with some neat ideas of its 
own. New York has built a School of 
Sport, 20,000 square feet in area, as 
the center of its sports program. Here 
is a school that you’ll really want to 
attend. And you'll like the teachers 
—the leading figures and champions, 
both past and present, of sports cir- 
cles. Daily classes will be held in the 
academy. The famous teachers will 
tell the hows and whys of their 
games. Classes will last about an 
hour each and there’ll be enough 
seats to accommodate 2,000 pupils. 
The major subjects in the curriculum 


will be football, baseball, boxing and 
track. “Professors” Babe Ruth, Loy 
Gehrig, Jack Dempsey, Glenn Cun- 
ningham and Bob Feller have prom. 
ised to give no homework, so no 
“hookey” cases are expected. 

What the Fair’s School of Sport 
fails to provide, the “Man” Building 
will. Around an arena seating 2,500 
persons, a special surface has been 
built that permits all sports from 
ping-pong to polo. A diving tank, 
made of glass, will permit the visitors 
to see the actions of swimmers and 
divers. Professionals will give spe- 
cial exhibitions in tennis, football, 
basketball, golf, shooting, and other 


~ 
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FISH STORY: Visitors to the Hall of 
Sports at the New York World’s Fair 
must pass under this mural depicting 
three branches of sport fishing. At the 
top is a trout fisherman. To his left is 
shown the art of spearing fish, while at 
the bottom a salt-water sportsman is 
dragging up some huge inhabitant of the 
deep. The artist is Domenico Mortellito. 


sports. These shows will be given six 
times a day, lasting about half an 
hour each. 

Most of the country’s famous sport 
trophies will be on exhibition in a 
museum of sports. Visitors will be 
able to see the Davis Cup, emblemat- 
ic of the world’s tennis champion- 
ship; football’s Little Brown Jug, 
contested for since 1903 by the uni- 
versities of Minnesota and Michigan; 
the Sugar Bowl, annual award to the 
winner of the New Year’s football 
game at New Orleans; and others. 
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FROM THE CROWOS [ 


Pn nge vacations are 
spacious vacations. You're 
away from the heat, away from 
the crowds, in this glorious 
forested northland, whether you 
choose the mountains or seashore. 


To help you choose, we have 
prepared this magnificent pic- 
torial book, ““Canada Calls You”’. 
It has hundreds of dynamic 
photographs; action shots; 
scenic shots; close-ups; vistas. 


It describes and illustrates every 
section of this broad vacation- 
land and tells you how to get 
there across a friendly bor- 
der devoid of red-tape. Send 
today for your free copy. 


CANADIAN 







Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada.KK-139 


O Please send me free copy of your 60-page 
illustrated book about vacationing in Canada. 


| 

| 

© Please send information on..........ceee 
I districe, Paaeieed OE. . cecneccescosessécvcens ° 
BR cn ssinevddeniesindueepeeasennesoen< 
Maiti ak cahairiniandavde dtidesshosiee 
! State eesecee 
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Treasure Island 
(Concluded from page 11) 


A part of the exhibits of the West- 
ern states is a huge relief map of the 
West, with the state boundaries ac- 
tually serving as foot-paths. The la- 
goons which limit its western side are 
shaped roughly like the Pacific 
Ocean. The exhibits of the Far East- 
ern countries are also situated in 
something like their position along 
the other side of the Pacific. Another 
interesting Western exhibit is a 
model mine and a tiny old mining 
town. Both are in operation and vis- 
itors can see into the tunnels where 
the “pay dirt” lies. In a great arena 
with mountains in the background 
the “Cavalcade of the Golden West” 
will be presented on a 300-foot stage, 
with the history of the gold-rush, the 
Oregon and the Santa Fe trails, the 
fur - trapping, salmon - fishing and 
lumbering. , 

In view of the dream-like, story- 
book quality of “Treasure Island’’ it 
is quite fitting that the island itself 
should have been non-existent until 
recently. It was literally conjured 
out of the Bay in a year’s time by a 
fleet of dredges. Once dragged above 
the surface of the waters, it was a 
drab piece of earth, flat as a table. 
Moreover, its soil was so salty that 
nothing would grow on it, and a Her- 
cuiean task of ridding the soil of salt 
was begun. This was the work of 
Julius L. Girod, California’s leading 
horticulturist.. Then thousands of 
trees, their roots carefully wrapped, 
had to be ferried over from the main- 
land and planted. Thousands of 
shrubs and millions of flower bulbs 
had to be put each in its appointed 
place. Now a “magic carpet” of blos- 
soms laid out in an Oriental pattern 
runs along the main facade, and the 
flowers and shrubs harmonize with 
the architectural scheme and the 
color of the buildings. Even the per- 
fumes.of the flowers blend, and gar- 
deners will find on “Treasure Island” 
inspiration for years to come. 





































































































PARK LODGE 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Newest of vacation experiences! The unforget- 
able 75-mile motor pte through Jasper Na- 
tional Park rightto the spectacular Columbialce- 
field. That's only one of the thrills awaiting you 
here in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. Golf 
—ride—hike—fish—swim—or just loaf luxuri- 
ously. You'll enjoy the social life at Jasper Park 
Lodge. Rates, with meals, as low as $7.00 a day. 
Low fares. Come by the air-conditioned Continental 


Limited. Call or write any Canadian National office for 
illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada, and Alaska tours 
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Answers to 

“Ask Yourself Another” (Page 2) 

(2) ignorance of his peril 

(3) the Italian government 

(1) the animals in the zoo 

(2) the Export-Import Bank 

(3) outside the churches 

(4) a public recreation park 

(3) B. C. wanted to be a part of 
the Fair 

(2) Creating Human Speech 

(1) a young Jew leaped on the 
platform shouting, “Down 
with Naziism” 

10. (2) radio broadcasting before the 

public. 
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GOING TO THE FAIRS? Double your enjoyment! 
Ask your nearest agent about routings via Canada—and 
include one of these thrilling Canadian National tours 
—Canadian Rockies, Alaska, Gaspé, or the Maritimes. 


New York . . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia . 1500 Chestnut 
Pittsburgh . . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Portiand, Me G.T.R. Sta 
San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
Seattle . . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Lows, 314 No. Broadway 
St. Paul, First Nat. Bk Bids 
Wash., D.C., 922 Sth, N. 

Montreal, Que., 360 McGill St 


Boston . 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo . . 22 N. Division St. 
Chicago, 4 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati . . 206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit . . . 1239 Wash. Bivd 
Duluth, 428 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City, 414 Fairfax Bidg. 
Los Angeles, 

607 S. Grand Ave 
Minneapolis 634 Marquette 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
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ee CANADA 

















be wrong. And fifty million 

want to see one or both of the 
big shows going on at both sides of 
the continent—the San Francisco 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion and the New York World of To- 
morrow. We can’t be wrong either in 
thinking that before you’re off to the 
Fairs you will want to ask a few 
questions. Here’s what we think 
you'll ask. And here are the answers. 

Question: What’s the best way to get 
to the fairs? 

Answer: That depends upon your 
taste, your pocketbook, and the time 
you have available. The railroads have 
offered a “Circle tour”—day coach, at 
$90. This includes fares to both fairs 
from wherever you live in the United 
States and back home again. The ticket 
is good for two months. You are al- 
lowed to travel on any route and stop 
over anywhere along the way as long 
as your time lasts. You can go one way 


» « million Americans can’t 


So You Want to Go to the Fairs? 


Practical Information about Travel and 
Accommodations for Coast to Coast Visitors 


by the southern route and return by 
the northern route, or vice versa. If 
you prefer to travel in a Pullman, the 
basic fare is $135, plus your Pullman. 

The Greyhound Bus Company is also 
offering special rates. After June 1 
there will be a circle tour to both fairs, 
like that of the railroads at a total cost 
of $69.95. Between April 28 and Oc- 
tober 28, 1939 there will also be special 
rates to the New York World’s Fair, 
and back. To mention just a few: 
Round trip, Albany to New York, $4.25; 
Washington, D. C_——New York, $6.90; 
Chicago, $19.95; Indianapolis, $18.05; 
Pittsburgh. $11.50, Richmond, $10.80. 
You can get information about the 
special round-trip rates from your lo- 
cal Greyhound office. There are also 
special rates to the San Francisco fair 
which you can obtain from the local 
office. 

If you’re driving, best go to your lo- 
cal American Automobile Association 
headquarters and get all the informa- 
tion you need about routes, tourist cab- 
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See 


Glacier Park 


Pacific Northwest 
San Francisco Fair 
on One railroad ticket! 


@ This summer enjoy 
a vacation in Glacier Park, 
topped off by a visit to 
colorful Pacific Northwest 
cities and San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Exposition. 

@ At the park pictur- 
esque hotels and chalets 
offer excellent accommo- 
dations at reasonable 
rates. Here are trails to 
ride and hike—glaciers to 
visit—lakes for launch 
trips—golf, swimming, 
dancing. 

@ Just beyond are 
West Coast cities, Alaska, 
San Francisco’s Fair. See 
them all this year. Ask 
about All-expense Tours. 













LAUNCH ON LAKE JOSEPHINE 


> @eeaeeaeaneas 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 937 
Great Northern Railway Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information about a trip to. ...... 
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ins, hotels, and restaurants. Or write 
to the national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Information on air travel may be 
obtained from your local airport. 

Question: When do the fairs open? 

Answer: The San Francisco Fair 
opened February 18, 1939 and will run 
until December 2. The New York Fair 
will open April 30 and will close for 
the year in October. It may run two 
years. 


World’s Fair 


Question: How can I make reserva- 
tions for rooms in New York and San 
Francisco? 

A. If you want to stay at a hotel, 
you’d better make your reservations 
right away, because they’re going like 
hotcakes. The Red Book of Hotels lists 
all there are. Both in San Francisco 
and in New York there are also Fair 
bureaus which will give you informa- 
tion about accommodations by mail. 
These are the Bureau of Housing of 
the New York Fair and the San Fran- 
cisco Convention and Tourist Bureau 
(hotel rooms only). The Apartment 
House Owners’ Association in San 
Francisco has set up a Bureau and will 
give you information if you write to 
them. 

Registered Rooms, Inc., in New York 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, lists 165,000 rooms 
in residence clubs or one and two-room 
apartments. These rooms have been in- 
spected and are clean and pleasant. 
Postal Telegraph offices in all towns 
will give listings and will communi- 
cate with Registered Rooms to make 
reservations by wire. Since hundreds 
of thousands of reservations will be 
made, it’s well to see about accommo- 
dations at once. Rates will run around 
$1.75 to $2.50 a day. There are also dou- 
ble rooms for students for about $1.25. 

Tourist houses, cabins and trailer 
parks large enough to accommodate 
5,000 motecrists will be rented on the 
Bronx side of Whitestone Bridge in 
New York. Dormitories for groups of 
high school people, not far from the 
Fair grounds, will cost $1.25 to $2.00 a 
day. Chaperones will be provided in 
the dormitories. 

Fordham University is taking in 600 
high school senior boys a week for 
about $35 a week. They will be housed 
in the college dormitories. You can ar- 
range for space there through Tauck 
Tours, 9 E. 41st St., New York City. 

Question: After I’ve reached New 
York, how do I get to the Fair grounds? 

Answer: Three city subways, the 
I.R.T., the B.M.T., and the Independent, 
will take you directly to the gates. The 
first two charge a five-cent fare. The 
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independent charges ten cents. City- 
owned bussés also go directly to the 
grounds. The Long Island Railroad 
from the Pennsylvania Station will take 
you there and back for twenty-five 
cents. If you’re driving your own car, 
you will find the routes well marked 
with amber-colored lights and with the 
trylon and perisphere markers. There 
is parking space for 50,000 cars on the 
grounds. 


San Francisco Exposition 


Question: How do I get to Treasure 
Island in San Francisco? 

Answer: There is a causeway from 
the center of the new San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge to the Island for 
motorists, and parking space on the 
grounds for 12,000 cars. Pedestrians 
may take a trolley or train to the Ferry 
House at the end of Market Street and 
be ferried to and from the Island for 25 
cents, round trip. All local bus trans- 
portation to the fair is handled by the 
Key System, but San Francisco busses 
between nearby cities are expected to 
stop at Treasure Island. No pedestrians 
are allowed on the bridge. 

Question: How much do I need to 
spend at either or both fairs? 


Answer: The out-of-town visitor to 
New York should have (in addition to 
his return ticket) about $70 when he 
gets to the city. Of course you can see 
the Fair for less, but this will be an av- 
erage for a five-day or a week’s stay. 
You will spend about $4 a day for food 
and lodgings, if you’re careful. But the 
sky’s the limit, depending upon how 
much you want to do and see in the 
city. 

In San Francisco, food, hotel lodg- 
ing, entertainment are estimated to 
cost around $50 to $70 a week for the 
traveler who wants comfort during his 
stay and a fair amount of fun in the 
city. The bare minimum is about $25 a 
week. 

Question: How much are the admis- 
sions to the Fair Grounds? 

Answer: In San Francisco. the ad- 
mission is 50 cents for adults, 25 cents 
for children. In New York, 75 cents for 
adults, 25 cents for children. Most vis- 
itors, for some reason, go through the 
gates three times before they’ve seen 
all they want to see. Special season 
tickets for $15 will admit the owner as 
often as he wishes to go. 

Question: What will the average vis- 
itor spend on the grounds? 

Answer: In San Francisco, the aver- 
age visitor will spend $1.75 for admis- 
sions to concessions. He can see every- 
thing on Treasure Island for a total of 
about $3.50. Of course that does not 
include his lunches and snacks. In New. 
York, the fair attractions will cost 
about $3 a day, on an average. On the 
grounds of both fairs there are many 
restaurants and food booths where you 
can get luncheon or dinner. 

Question: What else will I want to 
see in New York and San Francisco 
during my stay? 

Answer: Turn to page 40. 
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“Biggest Show on Earth” 
(Concluded from page 16) 


and going south of Constitution Mall 
is the Court of Communications 
dominated by the Hall of Communi- 
cations, guarded by two tall pylons, 
painted blue and orange. On the east- 
ern side of the Trylon and Perisphere 
is the Court of Power devoted to 
electrical displays. Directly south of 
the Theme Center is the permanent 
New York City building. Then across 
the Grand Central Parkway Exten- 
sion is the Avenue of Transportation, 
behind the General Motors and Ford 
buildings. To the west is the Court 
of Railways and to the east the Court 
of Ships. 

The grounds by night will be ex- 
citing and colorful, illuminated by 
gorgeous fireworks. There is a color- 
organ which makes no sound but 
produces its harmonies by a blend- 
ing of colors. There will be a great 
deal of high-grade symphony music. 
Fountains will play under colored 
lights on the Lagoon of Nations. It’s 
colossal, in fact, it’s super-colossal. 

Like Treasure Island, New York’s 
fair grounds represent the triumph 
of man over a waste spot. The Mead- 
OWS was a garbage dump. 





Answers to “What's Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 30-E) 
1. Comprenez-vous? 


No B. No 
Yes B. No 
Yes B. No 
Yes B. No 
Yes B. No 
No B. No 
No B. No 
No B. No 
No B. Yes 
No B. Yes 
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2. Misused Words 


. hackneyed — knock-kneed 
. imperious — imperial 

. feudal — futile 

. audible — Audobon 
pinnacles — barnacles 
synthetic sympathetic 

lieu — lien 

. quell — quill 

bedlam — peplum 

. intricate — intrinsic 
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3. Synonyms 
. to mitigate 
. able to float 
. favorable 
tree-juice used as a pigment 
to annoy 
a predicament 
ridicule 
a burlesque 
. a wretch 
mutiny 
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Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule- 


where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 
follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine. . . 
cathedral spires rival towering Alps. Bayreuth and Salzburg 
with their music, Munich of merriment and museums, art- 
treasured Dresden, medieval Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks. 
Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklets 
ee cc mee 

GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 43 

Nt West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me following booklets: [Vienna and Lower Danube 


O German Universities and Colleges 
0 The Rhine () Travel in Germany 0 Munich & Bavarian Alps 


where soaring 


C) Harz and Thuringia 





Address 


City and State 











GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


ll West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The CHICAGO & NORTH 
WESTERN RY. offers you luxuri- 
ously comfortable travel to the Fair on the 
world-famous Streamliners, Challengers 
and other fine trains. En route to or from 
San Francisco visit the West’s enthralling 
wonderlands. Low summer fares. Liberal 
ee md privileges. Wide choice of routes 
including the historic Overland Route 
(C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.). 


== MAIL THIS COUPON-=4 


* R. THOMSON, Pessonget fraiic Manager §j 
Chicago & North Western 
| Dept. 42—400 W. ack. Chicago, Ill. t 
Please send me free information about a 
i trip to: | 
+ (CC) CALIFORNIA and the World’s Fair. 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 








EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
THREE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 
THE SUPREME IN 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Most Complete and Comprehensive Itineraries 
LUXURY WITH ECONOMY 
Excellent Ship Space Still Available 
Write for Folder 


HECKERMANS TOURS, 
Bedford, Pa. 
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WOODSTOCK i 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 











Fortitude 


(Concluded from page 33) 


turning around as they settled down, a 
kind of end-for-end that shook your 
eye teeth. One wing tip plowed through 
a drift; they didn’t upset, but they’d 
spun around twice and were facing the 
gap they’d just entered when they fi- 
nally stopped. 

They climbed out, and Briggs leaned 
his arm against a strut and his face 
against his arm. He stood there, shak- 
ing, and you knew he was sinking his 
teeth into his chew, trying to hang on. 

“I’m a mite dizzy myself,” George 
had to admit. “Do you always make 
her do a toe dance when she stops that- 
away? ... Show me where you got 
your tools cached, son.” 

It was a narrow lake, but long. An 
hour later they were out of there and 
over the Parsnip. 

“Yeah,” old George told Matt next 
spring, showing him the newspaper 
clipping. “That’s the airplane, and 
that’s the pilot, young Briggs. I saved 
this so you could see what the outfit 
looked like.” 

“T seen it from the ground,” said 
Matt. “It looked swell.” 

“Good lad, that Briggs,” said old 
George. “Seems like he’s continually 
going out of his way to do somebody 
a good turn, over in that Parsnip coun- 
try. Good contraptions, them planes.” 

“T’ll take dogs,” said Matt. “They’re 
built closer to the ground.” 

He read laboriously: 

“Pilot Briggs claims no credit for his 
successful forced landing, though other 
skilled fliers dub the feat nearly in- 
credible in such terrain. It was the un- 
shaken calm of his passenger, accord- 
ing to Briggs, that nerved him to the 
forlorn attempt. 

“*These prospectors face death so 
often in the wilds that it becomes com- 
monplace,’ said Briggs. ‘I'll be a better 
flier, I think, for having known Per- 
kins. Whenever I’m in a blue funk 
again I’ll just remember the fortitude 
of that iron-jawed, placid-eyed old- 
timer—and take another chew.’” 

“Which reminds me,” said Matt. “T’ll 
have a chaw myself. Who’s this guy 
Perkins?” 

“You got me,” said old George. 
“Whoever he was, he must have im- 
pressed Briggs. He miscalled me Per- 
kins a couple of times, just thinking 
about him.” 





Copyright, 1938, by the Crowell Publish- 
ing Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
author. 











THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 











yFREE TO STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


i Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen 
i scenes from the world-famous Luray _Caverns— 
i Shenandoah Valley—Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
National Park. Request your copies now. One for 
i each student. Address 


|} LURAY CAVERNS, Box 1051, Luray, Va. 
: Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while 
} enroute to or from the World's Fair. 


2 hours from ‘Washington — 20 minutes from Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 
16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free loan basis. 














A Statesman 


Speaks 





Theodore Roosevelt 
1858 -1919 


“WEASEL 
WORDS” 


This stalwart American 
thus labelled weak utter- 
ances used to qualify words 
of firm resolve. 


One example would be 
the statement of a man who 
says: 


“Of course, I believe in 
life insurance.” 


And then adds the weasel 
words: 


“But I’m going to wait.” 


Delay Is Costly 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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“A 
GREAT 
HOTEL” 








LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION . 
B. &O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


SPECIAL FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
WOMEN GUESTS EXCLUSIVELY 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Met. John J. Woelfle, Mar. 














ART SCHOOL 


1 to 4 year courses. Practical vocational training 
in Fine and Commercial art by artists of national 
reputation. Individual instruction. Public address 
system for cultural training. Write for free book. 
“Your Art Career.”’ Address Dept. 57, Meinzinger 
Art School, 4847 Woodward, Detroit, Mich 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT “scion 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borough. NH. camp. In university city. 59ih yr. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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th Free Catalogue of Schoo a 
MD is Shc eine Pits 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 








ver $3.00 per doz. Ring No. R 
Silver $13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Ce.. 112A Fulton Street. New York. N. Y. 










300 CLASS, CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALNG! 


SICGEST SELECTION. low prices, troditional Bosnon cushy the 
‘combunatio) that has kept out 
Clean cut work dustingueshes Bastian Pins 

Write for this new catalog today! 
BASTIAN BROS. Depi. SK Rochester, N.Y 
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LAUGHS 


There is a bit of good, sound philoso- 
phy in the following sign recently ob- 
served in a Chinese laundry: 

You want credit, 

Me no give, 

You get sore. 

You want credit, 

Me give, 

You no pay, 

Me get sore; 

Better you get sore. 
—Classmate 





A La Carte 
A rookie soldier was passing the 
mess hall, and decided he would like 
to know what was to be served for din- 
ner that night. 
“What’s on the menu tonight?” he 
asked the cook. 
“Oh, we have thousands of things to 
eat tonight,” the cook replied. 
“What are they?” the rookie asked. 
“Beans,” said the cook.—American 
Legion Magazine. 
- 
Rat-a-tat-tat 
Don Jones of New Castle, Pa., re- 
ports that he saw the following sign 
on a tourist home: 

CLEAN COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
HOME COOKED FOOD 
REASONABLE RATS 
—American Legion Magazine 

” 


Never-Fail Formula 

Lewis Milestone, hampered by the 
censorship requirements which must 
be met before he can adapt Of Mice and 
Men to the screen, asked Dorothy 
Parker to suggest some changes. 

“Well, try this,” Dorothy suggested. 
“Lennie doesn’t kill the girl. She es- 
capes from him and goes to Hollywood, 
where she becomes a star. Then in the 
last scene, where George kills Lennie, 
just have the shot graze him—enough 
to restore him to sanity. Lennie re- 
covers, also goes to Hollywood, where 
he, too, becomes a star—and marries 
the girl.”— Leonard Lyons in N. Y. 
Post. 

e 

The farmer had been complaining 
that he could find no old clothes to put 
on the scarecrow. 

“Well,” said his wife, “there’s that 
flashy suit Bill wore at college last 
year.” 

“I want to scare the crows, not make 
‘em laugh,” snorted the farmer.—Class- 
mate. 

7. 
Papa’s Jive 

Daughter (ecstatically listening to 
radio program of swing music) —“Did 
you ever hear anything so perfectly 
wonderful?” 

Father—“No, I can’t say I have—al- 
though I once heard a collision be- 
tween a truckload of empty milk cans 
and a freight car filled with live 
ducks.”—Neil O’Hara in N. Y. Post. 
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Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
to educators. 


England - France - Germany 


“End of Term” Sailings 
With College Orchestras On Each Ship 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 
BREMEN + EUROPA 
JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—-JULY 8 
Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 22—JULY 20 JUNE 29 
NEW YORK + HANSA 
JULY 6 JULY 13* 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Cabin and Third Class Only 
ovo BERLIN * Harac ST. LOUIS 


JULY 2* JULY 8* 
*Call at Ireland 


ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 
in connection with “end of term” sailings 
EASTER VACATION CRUISE 


s.s. NEW YORK «+ APRIL 7 
9 Days + $112.50up 


to Kingston and Havana 








Two outstanding free Hapag-Lloyd book- 
lets “Summer Courses Abroad” concern- 
ing summer study at the great universi- 
ties and “Guide Book for Study in Europe” 
which covers all year-round courses are 
available on request. 


Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of Hapag-Lloyd's 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 
to and in Europe. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted). Address Dept. SCH-3 
Hapag-Lloyd. 


=—S 


Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Dept. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





ae 669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St. 
Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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ON +0 THE WORLD OF TO 
VIA A ROYAL PORTABLE 


Your owa World of Tomorrow starts every day 
with the day’s start. 

That's why a Royal Portabie is so important in 
every student's life. It helps to build habits of neat- 
mess and accuracy—the habit of getting things 
done—of being successful. 

Then, too, think of the time saved! With a Royal 
Portable, many a job can be finished in minutes 
instead of hours. You do more, you have a chance 
to be more—to stand out among your classmates. 

What's more, when you use a Royal Portable, 
you’ re readying yourself for college where, students 
agree, a typewriter is virtually a necessity. 
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ONLY ROYA 
Gives You an 
These Features 


Touch Control *... Per. 
manent Quiet ... Finger 
Comfort Keys. . - Accel- 
erating Type-Bar Ac- 


tion... Automatic Paper 


Lock .. . Genuine Dust 
Protection... Touch-Set 
Tabulator -.+ Pull Size 
Keyboard...Many other 
Office Typewriter Fea- 
tures. Takes Paper up 
to 9% in. wide. Writes 
uP to 9 in. Uses stand- 
ard ribbon. Made. . 


* sat de 





tested . . . guaranteed e' 
ACT NOW! by Royal, World's len, a 
est company devoted ¥ 
exclusi 
You needn't risk « penny to see what a Royal Mo the man- ‘ 
Portable will do for you. Try one in your own “Finds, Mark for sou 
home free! And when you've made up your mind _——— 
—Royals are easy to own. Reasonable prices, plus ; : — 
a whole year to pay, takes care of that. Just clip sini 
the coupon for complete information. relelt)?) FOR FREE HOME TRIAL 
ROVAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. SEND NO MONEY! act ; © Me 
Dept. $-311, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ ‘ :. = 
Please tell me how I can get a latest model Royal Portable on FREE HOME“TRIAL; also how 179 3 
can own one on EASY MONTHLY TERMS. +6. 


ab oh eae seis , COUNTY 
MAKE ANY OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY FOR NEW 
I own a.... ..... Typewriter, Serial No. 
payment on a New Royal? 


Withevery Royal Por- 
table, at noextra price, 
Royal's Duo-Casel 
Instantly convertible 
to weekend kit! 


Instant TypingChart. 
test invention. It 
shows you, ataglance, 
how to type right. 
Only Royal has it! 





